THE WORD 


Indigenous theologians find 
redemptive power in the 
same gospel used by Western 
missionaries to divide 

and conquer. 


PLUS: 

Is there anything right with Obamacare? 
The gospel according to George McGovern 
A theology for African-American gang girls 
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This Lent, 
pray for 
Christ's 
compassion 
and justice 
for hungry 
people. 


“Lenten Prayers 
for Hungry People” 


5 weeks of devotions 
and prayers 


Order FREE copies of the 
2014 Lenten Prayers for 
Hungry People to help make 
a difference in God’s world! 


www.bread.org/lent 
1-800-822-7323 
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Lenten Prayers for Hungry People 


Readings, prayers, and actions t 
observe Lent in 2 


First Week in Lent March 9 


Jesus is Tempted in the Wilderness 


Psalm 32 
Matthew 4:1-11 


Steadfast love surrounds those who trust in the Lord. — 


0 help you and your family 
14— prepared by Bread for the World 


PRAYER: 


O God, your son Jesus 
Christ endured all the 
temptations and trials 
of human life. As we 
follow Chris during 
Lent, instill in us the 
love for all our neigh- 


alm 3.2:10b bors, especially those 
without enough to eat. 
| Amen, 
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| and Holy Week. 


Third Week in Lent March 93-29 
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Psalm 95 


Exodus 17 John 4:5-42 
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Psalm 31:9-16 
Matthew 4 -27:66 
These are the scripture readings appointed for Passion Sunday/Palm Sunday, 
Let your face shine upon your servant; 


Save me in your steadfast love, 
—Pralm 31:16 


PRAYER: 
At that hour Jesus said to the crowds, 


| world’s people. Amen. 
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lity and increasing the nut 


food. Others participate 
in special fast , 

to remember those who 
are hungry. You may 
prefer to fast for just one 
day—or simply skip one 
meal. Contribute the 
money you save to your 
church’s or denomination’s 
hunger appeal. 


ACTION: 
Spend a day bringing, 
water from the outside— 
or from your bath tub 
i your 
cooking and cleaning. 
Use the internet or 
contact one of Bread for 
the World’s partners— 
Church World | ervice, 
Catholic Relief Services, : 
or Lutheran World Relie! 
—to find out about 
innovative measures CO 
provide water for irrigating, 
d safe drinking 
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822-7323 to find out how you 


ACTION: 


As you celebrate Easter 
with church members, 
family and friends, 
commit yourselves to a 
specific step or action 

you will take that benefits 
a hungry person—as your 
witness to the Risen Christ 


“Have you come out with 


swords and clubs to arrest me as though I were a bandit?” 


To become a member of Bread for the Wor 
Our 12-page booklet, “What You Can Do 


rid or to request a free copy of 
www.bread.org/booklet or call 1 


to End Hunger,” visit our website 
800-822-7323, 


O Jesus, in your arrest 
and betrayal, you 
willingly gave yourself 
up to be crucified for 
us and all people. May 
we be strengthened by 
your amazing grace 
and endless mercy to 
dedicate ourselves to 
putting an end to the 
causes of hunger in 
your world. Amen. 


as the Bread of Li 


breadfortheworld 
HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER, 
425 3rd Street SW, Suite 1200 
Washington, Dc 20024 
1-800-822-7323 
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thought provoking. focused. fresh. inspirational. These are 
just some of the words church leaders are using to describe 
PREACHING THE VWWORD—Sojourners’ premier resource for 


~ even pastors 
need to be 
inspired. 


ror. 
Preaching the Word 


Online Sermon Preparation and Scripture Reflections 


Psojo.n et/ ptw< Subscriptions start at $5.53 per month, 


And find discussion guides, books, DVDs, and more. when you purchase a 3-year subscription. 


From the Editors 


FOR THE FIRST few centuries after Jesus, 
the early church took seriously his teachings 
on peacemaking and enemy love. Many con- 
verts refused to serve in the Roman army 
or left it when they converted; some were 
martyred for those actions. That conviction 
diminished over the centuries as just war 
teaching dominated, and it was only kept 
alive in small sections of the church. 

Paul Alexander, now co-president of 
Evangelicals for Social Action following 
founder Ron Sider’s retirement, was raised 
in the conservative Assemblies of God tra- 
dition. Like many, he grew up with a deep 
loyalty to the U.S. and admiration for mil- 
itary service. At a recent meeting of the 
Sojourners board, he shared the story of 


his journey to peacemaking. 
In this issue, Alexander tells 
that story. 

His “road to Damascus” 
experience came when 
he discovered that early 
Pentecostalism in the U.S., 
including the AG, had been 
committed to nonviolence. 
While researching his doc- 
toral dissertation on the 
subject, he found a rich his- 
tory of church statements and teachings on 
the topic that had mostly been forgotten. 
And he learned that his grandfather had 
been a conscientious objector who worked in 
Civilian Public Service during World War II. 


In 2002, during the 
buildup toward the war 
in Iraq, Alexander co- 
founded Pentecostals and 
Charismatics for Peace and 
Justice. The group’s first 
activity was an open letter 
to President George W. Bush 
opposing an invasion. The 
organization now exists in 
countries around the world. 

Pentecostals, writes 
Alexander, “tend to believe in Spirit empow- 
erment and healing, so it makes sense for 
them to live as if the Spirit can empower 
them to love everybody (even enemies). 
May we all be so moved. = 


Letters 


PICTURE PERFECT 
Your incredible December 2013 cover 
photo says everything: Love is always pres- 
ent, offering hope in the midst of haunting, 
painful, indescribable loss. The cover was the 
prelude to thoughtful articles that made this 
your finest issue yet, with each article speak- 
ing truth while offering hope. Thank you. 
Marilyn Boyce 
Swansboro, North Carolina 


MEAT TO CHEW ON 

Iam so thankful for Walter Brueggemann’s 
words about hope in “Vanquishing the 
Kingdom of Despair” (December 2013). 
It’s so easy these days to fall into the pit 


me until the words of hope are written in 
my heart. Jean Hamersky 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


REALISTIC SOLUTIONS 

While Rev. Daniel Premkumar may help 
to raise the self-esteem of Dalit farmers 
with the new farmers’ Bible (“A Sower 
Went Out To Sow,’ December 2013), the 
sad reality is that many forms of farming, 
particularly paddy farming, are simply 
not profitable in Andhra Pradesh, India. 
Landless paddy farmers, in particular, 
are on an endless treadmill of borrow- 
ing for farm inputs, sowing, harvesting, 
repaying debts—then borrowing all over 


Love is always present, offering hope in the midst 
of haunting, painful, indescribable loss. 


of despair when we look at our personal 
lives and world filled with murder, rape, 
environmental degradation, economic 
manipulations, health tragedies, hunger, 
and fractured families, among other things. 
Brueggemann’s description of hope was just 
what I needed and gave me meat to chew 
on, rather than platitudes and appetizers 
that have little nutritional benefit. It’s an 
article 'm going to cut out and carry with 


again for the next crop, either from land- 
owners, suppliers, or loan sharks. No 
amount of biblical training or improve- 
ments in self-esteem are going to change 
the realities of rising fertilizer costs, 
limited access to affordable credit, or 
oversupply at market times, leading to 
depressed prices and limited or expen- 
sive storage. The best interventions are 
those aimed at mulching to improve the 


soil, crop diversification, and the forma- 
tion of cooperatives to improve the Dalits’ 
purchasing and marketing power—all of 
which can be done in a biblical context. 
Michael J. Wills 
Toronto, Canada 


GETTING IT RIGHT 
What a breath of fresh air! I work for a 
domestic violence agency, and it is often 
so hard to combat the societal misnomers 
that tend to seep into so many pockets of 
our communities, including churches. Not 
only did Michelle D. Bernard’s “Naming 
the Sin” (December 2013) touch on such 
important realities of how women (and 
men) can be revictimized by the church, 
but the resources included were great! 
I passed this article on to my coworkers, 
and it was incredible to see their relieved 
responses that a Christian entity really “got 
it” Thank you for speaking the truth and 
adding further steps toward recognition 
and healing for survivors and their fami- 
lies. Sarah King 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Want to respond to an article we’ve 
printed? Write to letters@sojo.net or Letters, 
Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20010. Include your name, 
city, and state. Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Loving Our Neighbors on a Global Scale 


“GOD CREATED the world and we 
created borders.” 

That obvious recognition was 
shared at a recent consultation in 
Quito, Ecuador, between North 
American and Latin American 
churches on “Faith, Economy, and 
Migration.” Felipe Adolf, president 
of the Latin American Council of 
Churches, shared that conclusion on 
how issues of migration and reform 
are global and not just local. 

It’s very easy to see the prob- 
lems confronting our nation and 
feel as though the challenges facing 
the rest of the world are simply too 
much to bear. Continuing poverty 
and unemployment, discrimination 
of all kinds, and wars and rumors 
of wars fill our newsfeeds, papers, 
and TV screens. But it’s naive and 


We are all neighbors now, 
whether we like it or not. 


narrow to think this way. Many of 
the threats we face are global in 
nature and don’t know any bound- 
aries. Through our economies and 
consumption habits, media, travels 
and migrations, and for Christians in 
particular our faith, we are inextrica- 
bly connected with men and women 
around the world. It’s always been 
important, but now especially so, to 
think globally when it comes to faith 
and justice. 

Sojourners has a long history of 
doing this very thing. We started as 
a little group of two kinds of peo- 
ple—those who had grown up 
conservative evangelicals and were 
deeply frustrated with the lack of 
attention to issues of justice and 
peace, and those who had just come 
to faith from the student move- 
ments and counterculture of the 
1960s and ’70s. We met at Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School and 
began to study and pray through 
the scriptures about injustice, war, 


and poverty. The Vietnam War was 
raging, and we were looking for a 
biblical understanding of the events 
of our time. 

The first issue of Sojourners 
magazine, then called The Post- 
American, which our small group 
published in the fall of 1971, was 
meant to introduce our generation to 
a Jesus we thought was radical and 
to a biblical faith that was the foun- 
dation for changing the world. 

Since then, we have aimed to 
tell the story of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy through a biblical lens—in 
the nuclear arms race, in Central 
America, in South Africa, in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and most recently 
in Syria. 

For many years, we have turned 
to trusted people in many parts of the 
world who have served as our eyes 
and ears to help us understand what 
was really going on. I’ve walked 
with them in their places and met 
the faces that shape their lives. And 
they have always taught me much 
more than what I hear about those 
faces and places on cable television. 


GLOBAL PANDEMIC diseases 
can’t be stopped by the walls we 
put up. The threats posed by rapid 
climate change could affect all of 
us, wherever we live, and particu- 
larly those who lack resources to 
protect themselves. Massive migra- 
tion caused by poverty, conflict, or 
environmental pressures creates 
new tensions and upheavals for 
new immigrants and for the peo- 
ple who live in places where those 
immigrants go. And the impact of 
war and violence in one part of the 
world usually spreads its costs in 
both financial and human terms to 
many other places. 

We are all neighbors now, 
whether we like it or not. And as 
Christians, we are called to live out 
Christ’s command to love our neigh- 
bor, even on a global scale. People 


across the world make the products 
we use every day. For example, the 
money that supports violent militias 
in Congo comes from the minerals 
they control and sell to manufactur- 
ers who make our cell phones. In 
places such as Bangladesh, women 
and children work— and sometimes 
die —in sweatshops that make the 
clothes we wear. 

And very important, the cen- 
ter of the 21st century church has 
moved to the global South. This past 
year we welcomed our first Latin 
American pope, who has held our 
feet—and consciences—to the fire 
when it comes to addressing global 
poverty and inequality. 

So what does it mean to live 
globally in this new reality? How do 
we stand with our sisters and broth- 
ers in faith when we may never meet 
them? How do we love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves when our country 
faces its own set of challenges? 

I believe that it starts with listen- 
ing. It’s tempting to go to war-torn 
countries with our own— often unin- 
formed—ideas about how to solve 
their problems. But what we’ve 
always found is that when we go to 
places to give, we end up receiving, 
and when we go with the hope of 
bringing change, we are changed. So 
here at Sojourners we’re making an 
effort to ask our brothers and sisters 
in the global South to help us know 
how we can better be their brothers 
and sisters. 

Those who live in the wealthi- 
est and most powerful nation in the 
world have a particular temptation 
to be parochial in our worldview — 
seeing everything from an American 
lens. Though we continue to be 
deeply engaged in the issues that 
shape our own neighborhoods and 
nation, it is also necessary to be 
“post-American.” m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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Justin Norman 


Commentary 


By Carol Keehan 


What's Right about Obamacare? 


Amid the political bombast, it's easy to forget why we needed health-care reform in the first place. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, before Congress 
passed the Affordable Care Act, many peo- 
ple were clear on the need to get health care 
for our brothers and sisters and joined in the 
push to reform the delivery system for health 
care in this country. When it was enacted, we 
were thrilled that those who had such dif- 
ficulty getting even the most basic care for 
themselves and their children would finally 
have some health security. 

But the notorious website problems— 
including the crashes, the inability to access 
it, the insurance programs that have been 
canceled, and the smaller-than-expected 
number of people who have been enrolled— 
have frustrated, discouraged and sometimes 
challenged us. This has been complicated by 
political bombast and in some cases, sadly, 
vicious character assassinations. 

As people of faith, it is important not to 
be swept up in these problems, but to relent- 
lessly pursue access to health care for the 
48 million people who do not have health 
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insurance today. We also need to remem- 
ber that the ACA is more than a website. 
Think of the millions of young adults who 
can now stay on their parents’ insurance and 
the thousands of small businesses that have 
received tax credits for providing insurance 
to their employees. 

The new rules that guarantee compre- 
hensive insurance coverage, no barriers to 
preventive care, no pre-existing condition 
limits, and no lifetime limits on coverage 
have already made a huge difference in the 
lives of many families. The portion of the law 
that requires insurance companies to spend 
80 to 85 percent of premium revenue on 
actual care rather than profits or dividends 
to shareholders will do much to make the 
cost of insurance more reasonable. 


SEVERAL THINGS CONSPIRED over 
the past year to complicate the path toward 
effective health-care reform. First, in sum- 
mer 2013, the Supreme Court ruled that 


‘Make Gitmo 
History’ 


Demonstrators from 
Witness Against 
Torture filled the 
atrium of the 
National Museum 

of American History 
on Jan. 11 as part 

of an international 
effort demanding 
the closure of the 
Guantanamo Bay 
detention camp, 
which received its 
first prisoners in 
2002. At least 150 
activists, wearing or- 
ange jumpsuits and 
hoods, occupied the 
museum in an effort 
to “make Guanta- 
namo history” and to 
insist on release for 
the 155 remaining 
prisoners. 


the expansion of Medicaid by states was 
optional. Many states just said no, even 
though the federal government would pay 
100 percent of the cost. 

Second, the act was written with the 
assumption that most people would have 
access to state exchanges, with federal 
exchanges as a back-up for only a small 
number. Yet many states refused to sponsor 
an exchange, even though the federal gov- 
ernment was funding them. As a result, the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
was required to set up a federal exchange for 
many states, which required the building of 
a much more complex and interactive web 
program. Then on Oct. 1, the day the health- 
care website was launched, more than 40,000 
HHS staffers were furloughed because of the 
government shutdown. 

In the midst of these and other frustrat- 
ing problems, it’s essential that we remember 
that health care for all is grounded in the gos- 
pel. Respect for life demands that we care for 
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it. Giving up on this important effort cannot 
even be considered. 

Fortunately, there is also good news, and 
it is increasing each day. The Healthcare.gov 
website continues to improve. Millions have 
received Medicaid coverage, and more than 
1 million have received insurance through 
the federal exchanges. 

Each of us has wonderful individual 
stories to share. We must now continue to 
work to make more and more of these sto- 
ries come true. 

We cannot let political rhetoric drown 
out these success stories or block families 
from receiving coverage. We must con- 
tinue to push for Medicaid expansion in all 


By Chuck Collins 


A Minimum of Justice 


50 states and work to eliminate obstacles to 
enrollment. 

Obstructing the effort to get health 
insurance and causing people to be with- 
out it because of our actions is a dangerous 
activity on many levels—we can't forget 
Jesus’ words that “whatever you do to the 
least of these, you do to me.” This admoni- 
tion helps us realize that our work for access 
to health care isn’t optional or trivial. It’s 
sacred. = 


Sister Carol Keehan, DC, is president and 
CEO of the Catholic Health Association of the 
United States and a member of Sojourners’ 
board. 


The movement for a fair minimum wage is bubbling up all over. 


ON NOV. 5, 2013, the people of SeaTac, 
Wash., enacted the highest minimum wage 
in the country, $15 an hour, more than dou- 
ble the federal minimum wage of $7.25 an 
hour. 

On Black Friday, the biggest shopping 
day of the year, Wal-Mart workers at more 
than 1,500 store locations conducted protests 
and informational pickets. Fast-food workers 
in more than 100 cities protested in front of 
McDonalds, KFC, and Taco Bell stores, call- 
ing for wage increases. 

Across the U.S., a grassroots movement is 
blossoming to address the extreme inequal- 
ity of wealth and wages. Led by low-wage 
workers and bolstered by faith community 
leaders, this movement is shining a spotlight 
on the glaring disparity of wages, wealth, and 
opportunity. 

The wealthiest 1 percent of households, 
those with annual incomes over $555,000, 
now receives more than 21 percent of all 
income. Meanwhile, millions of low-wage 
workers subsist on the federal minimum 
wage, which is $15,080 a year for a full-time 
worker. As a result, many low-wage work- 
ers depend on charity and public subsidies 
such as food stamps and Medicaid to survive. 

If the minimum wage had kept up 
with inflation since 1968, it would now be 
$10.74, enough to boost a family of three 
over the federal poverty line, according to 


the Economic Policy Institute. If the min- 
imum wage had increased at the pace of 
worker productivity, it would be $18.72 an 
hour today. 

Federal legislation has been introduced 
to raise the minimum wage over three years 
to $10.10. Polls indicate broad public sup- 
port for this proposal. Seventy percent of 
people in the US. said they supported rais- 
ing the federal minimum wage, according to 
a CBS News poll in December 2013. But this 
proposal faces bleak prospects in our grid- 
locked Congress. 

This political paralysis has pushed orga- 
nizing efforts to the state and local level, where 
living wage and minimum wage campaigns 
have won real results. Four states passed laws 
in 2013 hiking the minimum wage, while in 
nine states it automatically increased with a 
legislated cost-of-living adjustment. Twenty- 
one states now have minimum wages higher 
than the federal minimum wage. In 2014, 
there will be campaigns to raise minimum 
wages in at least 11 states, according to the 
National Employment Law Project. These 
include ballot initiatives in four states. 

The primary opponents to minimum 
wage hikes include restaurant associations 
and some chambers of commerce. But not all 
business associations are opposed to increas- 
ing wages. The Business for a Fair Minimum 
Wage campaign has enlisted companies such 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


March 1986 


Exodus and 
Community 


AN ASTONISHING aspect of the 
miracle that was the Exodus is the 
recorded “600,000 men on foot, 
not counting their dependents” 
(Exodus 12:37). 
A whole peo- 
ple uprooted 
themselves 
and moved into 
the unknown. 
This was dis- 
placement ona 
massive scale. 
Their readiness 
to move from the security of slavery, 
from the only reality they had known 
for four-and-a half generations, was 
more awesome than the willingness 
of Pharaoh to let them leave. 

What organizer today would not 
grasp at the key to a process that 
would move enslaved people in the 
Egypts of today? ... But this is still the 
beginning. The 40 years of wander- 
ing in the wilderness may have been 
a punishment for their constant 
complaining. 

But there were good reasons 
for it that may be more important. 
They are reasons our settled lives, 
our lives in isolation, prefer to for- 
get. The wandering was the time in 
which the Israelites learned to be free 
and learned to be a people. Neither 
happened in the condition of slavery 
from which they came. Oppression 
can bring out the best in people; 
more often it brings out the worst as 
individuals seek to carve out corners 
of relative security for themselves. m 


Elizabeth McAlister, a member of 
Jonah House in Baltimore, was serving 
a three-year sentence for her role in the 
Griffiss Plowshares civil disobedience 
action when this article appeared. 
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as Costco, Eileen Fisher, ABC Home, and 
thousands of small businesses in state and 
federal minimum wage campaigns. 

“Employers who pretend they can’t pay 
a minimum wage equivalent to what their 
counterparts paid in the 1960s should be 
ashamed of themselves,” said Jon Cooper, the 
owner of the New York-based Spectronics 
Corporation, at a Capitol Hill press confer- 
ence. “Fair wages are part of the formula for 
success at my company.’ 

Opponents of raising the minimum wage 
express concern about job losses. “When you 
raise the price of employment, guess what hap- 
pens? You get less of it,” said House Speaker 
John Boehner. Extensive research, however, 
reveals that minimum wage increases do not 
cause job losses and have wide benefits for 
businesses and the economy. 

In the coming year, low-wage workers 
will need engaged allies in faith communi- 
ties. Congregations and faith activists have 
been collecting signatures for ballot initia- 
tives, bearing witness at protests, testifying 


By Liz Schmitt 


at legislative hearings, and organizing edu- 
cational forums. Members of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Interfaith Community collected 
hundreds of signatures after finding that 
30 percent of workers in the area earn $11 
an hour or less and that a change would 
bring $13 million in wage increases to the 
community. 

Others have reflected on their own 
compensation practices for congregation 
employees and contract services. Partnering 
with groups such as Interfaith Worker 
Justice, Jobs with Justice, OUR Wal-Mart, 
and Working America, we can make a pow- 
erful stand against growing inequality. = 


Chuck Collins is a senior scholar at the 
Institute for Policy Studies and director of 
the Program on Inequality and the Common 
Good (www.inequality.org). He is author of 
The Moral Measure of the Economy (Orbis) 
and 99 to 1: How Wealth Inequality is 
Wrecking the World and What We Can Do 
About It (Berrett Koehler). 


Talking to Evangelicals about Climate Change 


What works, what doesn't, and how best to frame the conversation. 


IN 2013, SOJOURNERS commissioned a 
messaging study to contribute to the creation 
care movement—the Christian response to 
climate change. We polled nearly 1,100 peo- 
ple, oversampling for evangelical Christians, 
since evangelicals can be politically effec- 
tive when activated on justice issues, as they 
have been on immigration, HIV/AIDS, and 
human trafficking. 

Our goal was not only to learn evangeli- 
cals’ attitudes about climate change, but also 
to explore which messages are most compel- 
ling so we can better communicate on the 
issue and make an effective difference for 
God's creation. 

The first thing we learned was that many 
of the common stereotypes about evangeli- 
cals and climate change simply aren't true. 
For one thing, the majority of evangelicals 
we surveyed (60 percent) agree that climate 
change is happening, and most say that 
human activity plays a role. 

Second, one’s position on climate change 
is better predicted by political affiliation 


than by religion but, interestingly, evangel- 
ical Republicans are more likely to support 
action on climate change than non-evangel- 
ical Republicans. Young evangelicals are also 
more receptive to climate change messages 
than non-evangelical young people. And 
for those who don’t agree with us on cli- 
mate change, there is a low level of certainty: 
Twenty-five percent of evangelicals are in the 
moveable middle, either “somewhat sure” 
that climate change isn’t happening or unde- 
cided. This means there's a good chance that 
they already care, or that their opinion could 
be changed. 


SO IF YOU have the opportunity to talk with 
someone about the greatest threat facing the 
health of God’s Earth and the people living 
on it, how do you have that conversation? To 
find out, we tested 10 different arguments 
in favor of taking action to reverse climate 
change. 

In the overall population surveyed, most 
people chose the science argument as their 
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favorite (“97 percent of scientists agree that 
climate change is happening, humans are 
primarily responsible, and it will keep get- 
ting worse if nothing is done”). Evangelical 
Christians, on the other hand, tend not to 
lean on their own understanding (Proverbs 
3:5), but turn first to scripture and to the 
moral issues at hand. 

The evangelicals we surveyed didn’t 
discount the scientific argument, but their 
favorite statement was about doing the right 
thing: “We have a moral duty to take care of 
creation and preserve it for future genera- 
tions.” Another moral and biblical argument 
is modeled after Jesus’ teachings—the idea 
that we have a moral obligation to care for 
“the least of these.” After a moral argument 
is put forth, evangelical Christians are much 
more receptive to the science. 

Evangelicals, in general, were unim- 
pressed by the commitment to climate action 
by military and religious leaders, or by the 
actions of polluting energy companies. 

Those who are passionate about climate 
change might be tempted to throw every 
conceivable fact into the argument, but 
evangelicals tend to care most about their 
relationship with God and about repent- 
ing of sins and living out their values. So 
begin with those values and follow them up 
with a clear, confident case for the science. 
Tell them it’s our duty as Christians to care 
about this, that climate change is happen- 
ing, that we're the main cause, and that it will 
keep getting worse if we don’t act. And then 
continue to frame the discussion around 
how becoming a climate activist fits into 
Christian values. 

Sometimes, nothing says it better than 
scripture. When we showed respondents a 
few Bible verses, evangelicals said that two in 
particular made the strongest case. Psalm 24:1 
says it simply: “The earth is the Lord’s and all 
that is in it, the world, and those who live in 
it? And Isaiah 24:5-6 has some harsh words 
for what we are doing to creation if we let cli- 
mate change pollution continue unchecked: 
“The earth lies polluted under its inhabitants; 
for they have transgressed laws, violated the 
statutes, broken the everlasting covenant. 
Therefore a curse devours the earth, and its 
inhabitants suffer for their guilt” m= 


Liz Schmitt is creation care campaign associ- 
ate at Sojourners. 
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BY EBOO PATEL 


‘Nones’ and the Common Good 


THIS IS NOT a column full of hand- 
wringing about the moral decay 
of U.S. society. Nor is it about my 
concern for the souls of my fellow 
citizens who are atheists, agnostics, 
or some other stripe of nonbeliever. I 
am worried about the growing num- 
ber of religious “nones” in the United 
States, but not for those two reasons. 

Let me be clear about some- 
thing before continuing: Many of the 
people I love and admire most are 
religious “nones”—those who indi- 


What will happen to U.S. civil 
society as the pews empty out? 
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cate “none of the above’ on religious 
preference surveys. They include 
people of high intellect, great sen- 
sitivity, and deep character. In fact, 
many of them could give lessons in 
such areas to some of the religious 
people I know. 

What they do not do is build 
hospitals, schools, colleges, or 
large social service agencies. Such 
institutions (when not built by the 
government) have generally been 
founded and supported by religious 
communities in the United States. 
This is not so much because religious 
people are always better human 
beings; it’s because religious com- 
munities value and organize such 
work at significant scale. 

Religious communities play a 
profound role in U.S. civil society. 
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About one out of every six patients 
in the US. is treated by Catholic hos- 
pitals. Most, if not all, have some sort 
of explicit commitment to serving 
the poor because of their faith iden- 
tity. There are nearly 7,000 Catholic 
grade schools and high schools in 
the US., and more than 260 colleges. 
This is to say nothing of the refugee 
resettlement, the addictions coun- 
seling, or the services for homeless 
men and battered women provided 
by Catholic social service agencies. 

Every faith community in the 
US. has similar institutions. Where 
would the United States be without 
its Quaker high schools, its Methodist 
universities, its Lutheran hospitals, its 
Jewish social service agencies, and 
its Southern Baptist disaster relief 
organizations? As Muslims establish 
themselves in this country, we are 
building the same network of faith- 
inspired service-to-all organizations. 

According to Harvard social sci- 
entist Robert Putnam, half of U.S. 
social capital is religiously driven. 
Three-quarters of our philanthropy 
goes to a religiously affiliated group 
of some type or another, many of 
which do important work in 
our civil society. 

Right now, one out of 
every five checks “none of the 
above” on U.S. surveys of reli- 
gious identity. For those ages 
18 to 29, that number is closer 
to one in four. Further stud- 
ies by people such as Robert P. 


Jones at the Public Religion Research = 
Institute show that a sizeable portion 3 
of these “nones” believe in God, but 2 
very few of them are regular in the 
pews. They are disconnected from 
religious communities and, at the 
end of the day, it is the contributions 
and civic participation facilitated by 
religious communities that support 
all of those faith-based institutions 
that hold up our civil society. There 
are interesting attempts by Humanist 
groups to model congregation-type 
communities, complete with ser- 
vice projects for the broader society. 
My friends Greg Epstein and Chris 
Stedman at the Harvard Humanist 
Chaplaincy are front and center in 
this type of positive secular com- 
munity building. But it's a long way 
from a Thanksgiving turkey drive to 

a hospital. 

And so the question remains: 
What will happen to U.S. civil soci- 
ety as the pews empty out? Who will 
support all those schools, hospitals, 
and social service agencies? Who 
will build new ones? 

When I pose this question to 
social scientists who study these 
things, they turn to me and 
say, “I don't know.’ Honestly, 
I dont have a better answer. = 


Eboo Patel, founder of the 
Interfaith Youth Core, writes 
about social justice from 
his perspective as a Muslim 
American of Indian heritage. 
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Above, Sojourners 
2013-14 interns, 

from left: Ryan 

Herring, Marketing 

and Circulation; 

Joey Longley, 
Communications; 
Sophia Har, Advertising; 
Anna Hall, Campaigns; 
Rebecca Kraybill, 
Editorial; Jessica Breslin, 
Mobilizing; Danny 
Mortensen, Resources; 
Emily Peterson, 

Donor Services; Kevin 
Sakaguchi, Executive; 
Ben Sutter, Online. 


A hy are these 


- 


- 


people smiling? 


Maybe they were enjoying the mild temperatures of autumn in 
Washington, D.C., before winter set in. Or maybe it’s because they 
had managed to squeeze onto the tiny back porch at their house. 


But probably it’s because they are Sojourners Interns—members of 
the 2013-14 class—also lovingly known as Cycle 30. The Sojourners 
internship program is a place of growth and challenge for people 
who are serious about their vocational calling. Interns live together 
in community, work in our various departments, and learn impor- 
tant skills to make an impact for justice and peace in the world. 
Sojourners interns energize our work in messaging, publishing, and 
mobilizing. We think they're terrific, and we hope you'll consider 
becoming one. 


For more information and an application for Sojourners’ yearlong 
internship program, visit www.sojo.net or call 1-800-714-7474. 


Deadline for applications for the 2014-15 intern year is 
MARCH 1, 2014. 
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BY TERRY LeBLANC 


RECLAIMING 
THE WORD 


In missionary hands, the gospel was too often 
a bludgeon used to divide and conquer 
Native communities. Today, Indigenous 

theologians are finding redemptive 
power in that very same gospel. 


FOR GENERATIONS, Native North Americans and other 
Indigenous peoples have lived the false belief that a ful- 
filled relationship with their Creator through Jesus required 
rejecting their own culture and adopting another, European 
in origin. In consequence, conventional approaches to mis- 
sion with Indigenous peoples in North America and around 
the world have produced relatively dismal outcomes. 

The result has subjected Indigenous people to deep- 
rooted self-doubt at best, self-hatred at worst. 

One of the more egregious examples of the “conven- 
tional” approach in Canada involved the church-run 
residential schools. Indigenous children were taken from 
their families, prevented from speaking their native lan- 
guages, and subjected to various other forms of abuse. 

Isabelle Knockwood, a survivor of church-run residen- 
tial schools, observed, “I thought about how many of my 
former schoolmates, like Leona, Hilda, and Maimie, had 
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alive and how they were doing, how well they were cop- 
ing, and if they were still carrying the burden of the past 


Natalie Fobes/Getty | 
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their shoulders like I was.” 
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The drum 
has long 
been a 
centerpiece 
of Native 
North 
American 
ceremonies. 


A prominent evangelical 
claimed recently that the 
pre-contact Indigenous 
world was an evil place 
filled with lust, murder, 
idolatry, and devil 
worship. 
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Given the countless mission efforts 
over the past four centuries (which in prac- 
tice were targeted not so much to spiritual 
transformation as to social and cultural anni- 
hilation), we might conclude that Indigenous 
people must possess a unique spiritual 
intransigence to the gospel. 

But that would not tell the whole story. 

The real tale is best told through a more 
careful examination of the many Indigenous 
people who, despite the tragic history of 
Christian mission in their lives and com- 
munities, still claim affinity to one tradition 
or another of the Christian church. Here we 
discover people from the Arctic to Mexico 
stumbling heavenward within the kingdom 
of God despite the bleakness of their current 
social realities—devastation clearly con- 
nected to the wrong-headedness of mission 
to their people. (Native North Americans 
“lead” in all the negative social statistics: 
Poor health, addictions, family violence, 
unemployment, homelessness, lack of edu- 
cation, etc. are all extremely high in First 
Nations, Inuit, Métis, and Native American 
communities.) 


THE NORTH AMERICAN Institute for 
Indigenous Theological Studies (now simply 
known as NAIITS: An Indigenous Learning 
Community) emerged in response to a grow- 
ing need to transform otherwise depressing, 
death-dealing statistics into life-giving rec- 
onciliation—of people with their Creator, of 
individuals with themselves, and of human- 
ity with the rest of creation. A small cadre of 
mature Native Christian practitioners directs 
NAIITS. Most have been personally invested 
in exploring and living out the theology 
they have espoused for more than 25 years. 
Theological and biblical understanding that 
resonates from within the cultures and tradi- 
tions of Indigenous people has emerged from 
this interaction. 

Christianity, as presented to us over the 
centuries, offered soul salvation, a ticket 
home to eternity, but was essentially uncon- 
cerned with the rest of our lives—lives that, 
history makes clear, were nonetheless fully 
exploited by those bringing the offer. It was 
with this in mind that, in 1999, the emerg- 
ing controversy over Indigenous cultural 
and theological contextualization of the gos- 
pel provoked our small group of Indigenous 
Jesus-followers to respond. 


Since that time, our unwavering commit- 
ment has been to facilitate transformation 
and growth through the power of the gos- 
pel versus the often controlling, Westernized, 
religious expression of that gospel frequently 
presented to us. This has been a daunting 
task at times, since the juggernaut of Western 
mission, theology, and theological method 
has tended to decry anything of a contrary 
nature as heterodox. (Particularly in the US., 
both conservative and liberal Christians, 
with their respective points of dogma, 
tend to expect their particular tracks to be 
followed.) 

Challenging this deep-seated Western 
ethnocentrism in theology and mission—at 
least among our own people—will encourage 
Native followers of Jesus to more effec- 
tively contribute to the wider community 
of Christian faith. This is necessary not only 
for ourselves, but also for the wider church. 
The mono-cultural and mono-philosophical 
foundations of most Christian faith in North 
America has had a negative, limiting effect 
for many decades, not only on theology but 
on missiology as well, often relegating the 
practice of faith to unhealthy patterns of 
self-absorbed individualism. Questions that 
might offer opportunity for real change are 
not asked—or if asked, they are responded 
to out of the same unchanging interpretive 
and philosophical framework. 


Shift One: Away from Dualism 

Our theological response to all of this is vis- 
ible in several shifts. First, we have shifted 
away from the dualistic philosophical frames 
within which European and Euro-North 
American theology has been classically 
undertaken to a more holistic philosophi- 
cal frame of reference. To Indigenous people, 
life is not easily captured in the simple bina- 
ries and either/or realities common within 
Western thought. Our philosophy is much 
more akin to the Hebraic “both/and.” Making 
this shift has resulted in active engagement 
with traditional Indigenous thinking and a 
more biblically faithful position. 

Consider, for example, the continu- 
ing Western struggle to understand that 
the whole of creation is the focus of God’s 
redemptive activity in Christ. Christian 
scripture is abundantly clear that redemption 
through Jesus’ work on the cross has implica- 
tions far beyond the church's usual emphasis 
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on the restoration of human beings alien- 
ated from their Creator. The creation itself 
groans in travail awaiting its own redemp- 
tion (Romans 8:18-25). Yet, even as we give 
tacit assent to this in Western Christian the- 
ologies, we fail miserably to account for the 
work of the Spirit—dare I say, the gifts of 
the Spirit—so abundantly evident in the 
rest of Creation through which that groan- 
ing is becoming increasingly unmistakable. 
We might learn something about the means 
and trajectory of our common salvation were 
we to listen more carefully. 

Seldom in evangelical writing does the 
idea that Jesus came to give his life so that the 
rest of creation might also be redeemed find 
a voice. (Howard Snyder and Joel Scandrett’s 
Salvation Means Creation Healed is a recent 
exception.) Make no mistake: Our current 
environmental quandary is the outcome 
of Christian theology, framed in dualist 
thought over many centuries, gone awry. 

Compounded dualisms in classi- 
cal Christian theology have also, from an 
Indigenous vantage point, created sense- 
less divisions of reality into the sacred and 
profane, sacred and secular, natural and 
supernatural. Not everyone assumes life hap- 
pens on two separated planes of existence, 
isolated from the rest of a supernatural cre- 
ation by human-dictated delimitations. For 
most of us in the Indigenous world, every- 
thing expresses the sacred, for it all proceeds 
from God—regardless of the means of its 
creation. Not only is it fully sacred, but 
clearly, despite scientific discovery, it is still 
a significant mystery. 


Shift Two: The Biblical Starting Point 

The second shift is in our biblical starting 
point. Western theology, in the firm grip 
of Augustine’s articulation of sin and sin’s 
nature, has inevitably begun its theologi- 
cal undertakings with Genesis chapter 3, 
the Fall. Scraping the bottom of the sin 
barrel, then turning it over to see what lies 
beneath, has occupied much of Western 
Christian thought through the centuries. 
This practice made it theologically possi- 
ble for missionaries and monarchs, popes 
and priests, vicars and viceroys to proclaim 
our soullessness and lack of humanity— 
to pronounce, as did missionaries of the 
17th century, “These heathen must first be 
civilized before they can then become fit 


The real tale is the 
many Indigenous 
people who, despite 
the tragic history 

of Christian mission 
in their lives and 
communities, still 
claim affinity to the 
Christian church. 


receptacles of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” It 
is curious those who believed in the omni- 
presence of God would then announce 
God’s absence from a godless, heathen land 
and people! 

Indigenous people were subjected to 
capricious death at the hands of European 
colonials, per Thomas Aquinas’ own 
thought, expressed in his Summa Theologica 
centuries before: “Unbelievers deserve not 


that spiritual matters are primarily cognitively 
embraced and experienced. Rationalist theol- 
ogies and mission practices—many of which 
have been based in propositional truth and 
the positivistic, evidentiary approach to deci- 
sions about God—owe their existence to this 
understanding. 

The second track emerges when we 
ask regular Christians about the spiritual. 
Responses will usually suggest that being 


Our current environmental quandary is the outcome 
of Christian dualist theology gone awry. 


only to be separated from the Church, but 
also ... to be exterminated from the World 
by death.” 

Recently I was confronted by a prom- 
inent evangelical who claimed that our 
efforts at contextualization of the gospel— 
of cultural appropriation in worship—were 
leading people astray, since according to 
him the pre-contact Indigenous world was 
an evil place filled with lust, murder, idol- 
atry, and devil worship. He asserted that 
Western civilization came to our rescue, 
since in his view nothing of value existed 
within us. (If you reflect on the political 
landscape of Europe from 1492 through 
the 20th century—of the countless wars 
over land and the lust for more—you might 
think twice about where murder, idolatry, 
and greed were centered!) 

To the NAIITS community, resolution 
of these conflicting images requires that we 
start at the beginning of the biblical narra- 
tive, Genesis 1, asking questions about the 
thought, plan, idea, and intent of God and 
interpreting all we see and experience in 
light of this plan—before we ask how it is 
that it became “subjected to futility” This 
shift seems particularly important and rele- 
vant in this post-resurrection time where all 
of creation, not simply the human soul fit for 
heaven, has been and is being redeemed and 
restored through Jesus. 


Shift Three: Notions of the Spiritual 

The third shift runs along two tracks. The first 
concerns traditional Christian notions of what 
is “spiritual” Reading the devotional and spir- 
itual masters over the centuries (for example, 
the Ignatian exercises), one might conclude 
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spiritual is about behavior—whether I do 
devotions, read scripture, pray a particular 
way, fast, etc. What I do is my spirituality! 

Several years ago I spent days on the 
streets, sleeping in the back of my vehicle, 
searching for a young crack addict. He was 
my relative, falling deeper and deeper into 
the grip of his addiction. Accompanying me 
one day was a Euro-Canadian pastor friend. 

Having finally tracked the young man 
down, we sat together on the curb listening 
to his story. At a pause, my pastor friend con- 
trasted the young man’s church upbringing 
with his current state, to which the young 
man replied, “You don't think I’m spiritual, 
do you?” 

That is precisely what most Christians, 
regardless of church tradition, have come to 
believe—spirituality is about behavior, not an 
inherent quality of creation imparted by the 
act of God's creation, augmented in human 
beings through the gift of God’s image and 
likeness, irrespective of behavior! 

For Indigenous people, the biblical text, 
our history, and our life experience suggest 
that all of creation, not just human beings, is 
of a spiritual nature and is the focus of God’s 
redemptive activity in Jesus. We see this 
clearly expressed in a non-metaphoric, non- 
anthropomorphic, non-epitomized reading 
of scripture (for example, Genesis 1:28-30; 
Job 12:7-10; Romans 8:22ff). This has impli- 
cations for how we view the work of Jesus 
and the cross—not simply as providing for 
soul salvation, but rather ensuring the res- 
toration of all things to the plan and intent 
of God (see shift two above). 

Evangelical theology, particularly in 
the US., has struggled to comprehend this, 


assigning the label “pantheism” to any under- 
standing of the nature of the spiritual that 
includes all of creation as a focus for Jesus’ 
work on the cross. 


Shift Four: The Significance of Story 

A fourth shift is in our understanding of 
story. To us, communal narrative serves a 
compelling and significant function. It can 
be objective and factual—containing clear 
teachings for life, which, if ignored, put one 
in dire peril—and simultaneously mythic 
and broadly flourished for narrative effect. 
Each form or genre of story, each teller of 
a story within the grander narrative of the 
community, is integral to the wider collec- 
tion—a compendium the community has 
stewarded through the generations to teach 
the ways of life. Removing one voice, form, 
or story, subjecting it to dissection, or trun- 
cating its meaning by casting doubt on its 
authenticity when the ancestors have clearly 
included it, destroys the whole. 

As one of our members has said, 
“Changing the story of the “Three Little Pigs’ 
to remove the house of sticks and go directly 
to the house of bricks is to lose the story. 
My grandchildren would respond and say, 
‘Nookum, that’s not the way the story goes!” 
This means, to most of us in the NAIITS 
community, that the Christian scriptures 
cannot be dissected by literary methods— 
or even contemporary narrative theological 
technique—so as to arrive at the “essence of 
the story” and its teachings or the central 
story-teller’s words; doing so truncates the 
story and renders it impotent. 

NAIITS has created theological educa- 
tion programs that incorporate these four 
shifts and others, offering several under- 
graduate and graduate degree programs in 
partnership with credible evangelical educa- 
tional institutions. Our hope in doing so is to 
bring change for our people and others who 
may come along on the journey, all rooted in 
the story of the person, work, life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. = 


Terry LeBlanc is Mi'kmaq/Acadian, a 
founder and chair of the North American 
Institute for Indigenous Theological 
Studies (naiits.com), and adjunct faculty 
in Indigenous and intercultural studies for 
Tyndale Seminary in Toronto and Asbury 
Seminary in Kentucky. 
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The Hungry Spirit 


A Shift in Priorities? 


IN MINDANAO, Philippines, a 
cheer went up: Mayron tayong car- 
dinal! (“We have a cardinal!”) In 
January, Orlando B. Quevedo, arch- 
bishop of Cotabato, was one of 
19 new cardinals named by Pope 
Francis. 

Cardinal Quevedo rose from 
newsboy to archbishop. He’s 
renowned for his interreligious work 
and cofounding a Catholic-Muslim 
peace community in the southern 
Philippines where there is violent 
ethnic conflict. Quevedo is a leader 
in the Federation of Asian Bishops’ 
Conferences, a body representing 
more than 100 million Catholics 
that has courageously pushed for- 
ward the values of Vatican II amid 
traditionalist backlash. 

During a papal conclave, when 
a new pope is chosen, much of the 
world, Catholic and otherwise, pays 
close attention to the news ticker 
from the Vatican. For the selection of 
new cardinals, not so much. But with 


Pope Francis wants deputies, not darlings. 


Francis, everything bears watching. 

Historically, cardinals were 
called “the princes of the church” 
because of the power they wielded. 
Functionally, they serve in the 
College of Cardinals, which meets 
with the pope to deal with ques- 
tions of major importance and elects 
new popes. Sadly, scoring a red hat 
has been for some the acme of cleri- 
cal ambition. The season of cardinal 
picking can devolve into extravagant 
indulgence. 

But, there’s a new sheriff in town: 
Pope Francis wants deputies, not 
darlings. 

“The cardinalship does not 
imply promotion,’ the pope wrote 
in a personal letter to his fresh 
picks; “it is neither an honor nor 
a decoration; it is simply a service 
that requires you to broaden your 


New Cardinal 
Orlando B. 
Quevedo 

of the 
Philippines. 


gaze and open your hearts.” 

Until now, the influential col- 
lege was dominated by the Northern 
minority, from Europe and North 
America; only about 25 percent were 
from the global South. This made 
sense in 1910, when France and 
Italy had the highest population of 
Catholics. Now, Brazil and Mexico 
top the list—and Catholicism’s grow- 
ing center is in sub-Saharan 
Africa, particularly Nigeria 
and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. If not 
for the church's historical connection 
to Rome, the Vatican might relocate 
to Rio de Janeiro or Lagos! 

Ten of the 19 cardinals Francis 
chose are from the majority world— 
including three from the poorest 
countries: Ivory Coast, Burkina 
Faso, and Haiti. Like Quevedo, they 
are pastors rather than administra- 
tors, “shepherds who have the smell 
of their sheep.” Francis is putting 
the poorest at the center, steering 
the way toward a Southern majority. 


IN FEBRUARY the cardinals 
will meet for the first time. 
With a perspective shaped by 
Southern contours, will there 
be a priority shift? 

For the last 35 years, 
under traditionalist, Euro- 
centered papacies, abortion 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


and birth control topped the list of € 
church concerns. Pope Benedict’s = 
2012 Christmas sermon to the 
Roman Curia focused on threats 
posed to the family by feminism and 
same-sex matriage. 

In the majority world, the fam- 
ily remains the vibrant center of life. 
The key to Catholicism’s growth has 
been “inculturation”’ In these coun- 
tries the “culture of life?’ as Catholic 
theology puts it, is threatened by 
HIV/AIDS—to which male and 
female condoms are one effective 
response. It’s threatened by inade- 
quate health care for women; family 
disintegration from forced economic 
migration; resource extraction with 
its twin, military expansion from the 
US., China, and India; and virulent 
religious sectarianism. 

And there’s one threat that tops 
the list in all these countries: climate 
change. 

When I read Archbishop 
Quevedo’s name on the cardi- 
nals list, I contacted Karl Gaspar, 
a Redemptorist brother who has 
served in Mindanao for more than 
40 years. What did he think of 
Quevedo? 

“[He] was made cardinal to 
honor the churchpeople in the 
Philippines who have promoted 
interfaith dialogue and been cham- 
pions for human dignity,’ Gaspar 
said. “This is all I can write for now. 
I am a bit busy these days doing 
disaster work on behalf of the vic- 
tims of the super-typhoon Haiyan,” 
which displaced 3.9 million people 
and killed more than 6,000. 

Will the new “princes” shift 
their priorities and get busy in the 
work against scourges like 
this? Pay attention to the 
news ticker. = 


Rose Marie Berger, a 
Sojourners senior associ- 
ate editor, is a Catholic peace 
activist and poet. 
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Community members from Cajtavi, 
Guatemala, vote during a local 
consultation on mining. Nearly all 

of the 20,000 inhabitants in the 
municipality of Nentén voted against 
mining activities in their territories. 
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THE THORN TREE 
RESISTANCE 


Gold and silver mines in Guatemala are wreaking 
havoc on local communities. But the people, using 
nonviolent Christian action, are fighting back. 


Surely there is a mine for silver, and a place for gold to be refined ... 
They put their hand to the flinty rock, and overturn mountains by the 
roots. They cut out channels in the rocks, and their eyes see every precious 
thing ... But where shall wisdom be found? —Job 28:1, 9-12 


THE DIRT ROAD twists down into a gully at La Puya, Guatemala, and 
up the other side, slipping between the knee-high fields of holy corn. 
The river doesn't run anymore at the bottom, but the butterflies gather 
in remembrance of the water of times past. Hundreds of them rest and 
then flutter suddenly up as a woman goes by to gather fresh basil or chi- 
pilin from the little herb and vegetable garden that grows in tires and 
the ground all along the blocked access road leading into the proposed 
gold-mine site. 

La Puya is the curve in the road where a thorn tree used to stand, 
throwing fine sharp needles down on unsuspecting passersby. Now it 
is a well-ordered encampment of neighbors from the twin municipali- 
ties of San Pedro Ayampuc and San José del Golfo, 10 miles northwest 
of Guatemala City. 

These women and men are here in a startling act of markedly 
Christian peaceable resistance. They have been at the gates around the 
clock and around the calendar since March 2, 2012, when a lone woman 
pulled her car across the access road to the mine, blocking some incom- 
ing machinery. Then a bus bumping down the main road stopped, and 
the passengers piled off when they saw what was happening. 

Then more people came, and dozens stayed. They settled in for a 
= long night that became a long season of resistance. Local communities 
= had had enough of the obfuscation, lies, and manipulation from Radius 
= Gold, a mining company based in Vancouver, Canada. 
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This particular conflict, and others like 
it in Guatemala, are rooted in actions by 
mining companies that started about 15 
years ago, after the official conclusion of 
Guatemala’s vicious 36-year-long civil war— 
and after the national mining laws were 
completely rewritten to entice a rush of for- 


BT Nai, 


exploit have been issued (mostly to Canadian 
mining companies), while the country itself 
has no functioning environmental or social 
protection structures in place. The rewritten 
mining legislation of 1997 gives foreign com- 
panies every advantage, including full rein to 
use the country’s fragile water (without cost), 


The women—led by Dofia Berta, a 70-something 
holding her icon of the Virgin Mary—lay down on the 


road and refused to budge. 


eign investment. Ever since, the Guatemalan 
countryside has been open for business. 

In 2000, Radius secured an exploration 
license for the area between San José del Golfo 
and San Pedro Ayampuc. With no consulta- 
tion with the local population—furtively 
checking in only with the notoriously cor- 
rupt mayor of San José del Golfo and other 
select authorities—and with a shoddy envi- 
ronmental impact assessment, Radius, with 
its partner company Kappes, Cassiday, and 
Associates (KCA), plowed forward with the 
mining project, contravening at that point 
both Guatemalan law and international agree- 
ments that Guatemala has signed on to. 

More than 100 licenses to explore and 
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and to leave behind a pitiful 1 percent in roy- 
alties of the riches they dig out of the earth. 

These companies have been met with 
local resistance on every occasion, most 
notably at the massive open pit Marlin Mine, 
run by Canada’s Goldcorp, in San Marcos, 
the Fenix nickel mine project in El Estor, the 
El Escobal silver mine, and the Tambor gold 
and silver mine at La Puya. 

What is remarkable about La Puya is the 
powerful presence of intentional nonviolent 
action in resistance. Community members, 
one after another, tell us their stories and 
offer their deep analysis of what is happen- 
ing in the region. 

The men and women at La Puya explain 


what they know from daily lived experi- 
ence: Mining companies do not exist for the 
betterment of humanity, least of all for the 
poor. Maybe a few local people will get jobs, 
for a little while. Some of the already rich 
in Guatemala probably stand to get richer. 
But mining is about one thing alone—mak- 
ing money for a relative few. It is not even 
about bringing essential metals for neces- 
sary daily use. 

The costs are huge in environmental 
damage and detriments to human, animal, 
and plant health. The people of La Puya 
know the value of land, which produces 
corn, the very foundation of life, and water, 
which sustains all beings. They are no fools, 
though the companies seem to think so. The 
land, say the miners, was fairly bought. But 
no one asked the people here if they were in 
favor of the mine. They knew nothing about 
it, they say, until the big machinery started 
to move in. 


ON A RAINY evening other visitors and 
I sit close to the fire. Rain gathered on the 
immense awnings suddenly pours down in 
a thick stream. We have been very careful 
with the precious water that we use in the 
camp. A local woman, Dojia Juanita, says 
water only comes to her house twice a week, 
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on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and then only 
for a couple of hours. I wonder out loud if 
the foreign mining companies will face such 
restrictions—only allowed to use so much 
water, Tuesdays and Saturdays. We all laugh, 
an aching, troubled laugh. 

“But God is here with us, here he has 
come and made his dwelling place,” the 
people tell us, again and again. The commu- 
nity that has grown at La Puya is diverse in 
faith, politics, and ethnicity. Women play an 
important, visible role. Especially when the 
attacks come—and they have come, by the 
dozen. 

The first attack was on May 8, 2012. 
Company trucks and police vehicles blasted 
through the town in the early hours of the 
morning, planning to break up the blockade. 
The 20 or so community members on the 
blockade that night roused the alarm. Cell 
phones were used, as were church bells in all 
the surrounding villages. People came by the 
thousands and stood before the trucks, sing- 
ing the national anthem and then a string of 
hymns. The police backed down. 

A few weeks later, on June 13, gunmen 
shot at community leader Yolanda Oqueli 
four times, just after she had left the block- 
ade. She managed to duck under the door 
of her car, but one bullet cut into her and 


their ancestral land. 


March 2012. 


lodged itself immovably, perilously close to 
her spine. For months she was in recovery. 
Then she returned to the barricade. (Two 
months after the attempted assassination of 
Oqueli, Radius Gold sold its interests in the 
mine to its partner KCA, saying it was sell- 
ing off a “problematic” asset.) 

Throughout 2012, the company attempted 
to divide the communities surrounding the 
proposed mine site, offering training in pas- 
try making and sewing to local women and 
handing out bags of free groceries to anyone 
who came to a company information meeting. 
In November of that year, a few provocateurs 
carried out daily attacks against the commu- 
nity in resistance, screaming obscenities at 
the singing women and children and the few 
men who were able to stand the assaults with- 
out violent reactions. The provocateurs, it was 
later learned, were paid between 50 and 100 
quetzales a day ($6 to $12) and were egged 
on by former military lieutenant Pablo Silas 
Orozco (who now faces charges of defamation 
and intent to instigate violence). Exhausted 
finally by the blockaders’ lack of response— 
except to pray and to sing—the provocateurs 
gave up and went home. 

Finally, on Dec. 7, 2012, the government 
ordered a major action. Around 1,000 heav- 
ily armed riot police marched down upon 


Far left: Francisco Tiul Tut mourns outside 
his burned home after the Guatemalan 
Nickel Company, a local subsidiary of Cana- 
dian Skye Resources, used 800 security forces 
to evict five Q’eqchi’ Mayan communities from 


Center: Residents have blocked the entrance 
to the U.S.-owned Exmingua gold mine since 


Right: Yolanda Oqueli, from San José del Golfo, 
pleads with Archbishop Oscar Julio Morales to 
support their “dignified and peaceful struggle.” 
Oqueli was shot and wounded two weeks later. 


what has become known as the “Thorn Tree 
resistance.” The police quickly and roughly 
arrested four men. At El Carrizo, one of 
the adjoining villages in full-on rebellion, a 
large group of police was hemmed in front 
and behind by supporters of the blockade 
and was completely neutralized. The mass 
of the police back at the La Puya blockade 
moved in, batons smashing on shields, send- 
ing off tear gas canisters. The women—led 
by Dona Berta, a 70-something holding her 
icon of the Virgin Mary, Holy Mother of the 
Prince of Peace—lay down on the road and 
refused to budge. They sang and they prayed. 
A Catholic lay leader, Bible in hand, strode 
up and down the line of police, admonishing 
them to engage in correct Christian behavior. 

And then the miracle happened. The 
police—who were being screamed at by Eddy 
Juarez, the vice-minister of the interior, to 
break through and take down the block- 
ade—refused to act. It is the biggest (and 
least talked about) act of disobedience by 
the security forces of Guatemala, tradition- 
ally silent enforcers of the oligarchy’s every 
bloody whim. They stood, refusing to stamp 
over the mothers and grandmothers. 

After several hours of confrontation, 
international and national human rights 
observers talked them down. In a shaky 
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The Pefiasquito gold mine 

in Mazapil, Mexico, has drastically 
limited*water availability 

to local communities. 


Canada's Mining Dominance 


WEAK LAWS AND empty regulations in Canada allow Canadian mining 
companies to flourish in every corner of the world: Papua New Guinea, 
Chile, Argentina, Peru, Mexico, the Dominican Republic, all over Africa— 
anywhere local conditions are favorable for producing “low cost” metals; 
that is, any country where local government control mechanisms are 
weak or nonexistent. 

Today, Canadian companies account for 75 percent of mining world- 
wide, and their practices are rife with abuse. The companies promise 
sustainability, responsibility, and a “win-win” situation for all, but there 
is a fundamental contradiction between their claims and the reality of 
massive open-pit, cyanide heap-leach mining, which devastates sur- 
rounding communities and the environment. 

Mining companies dominate most areas of public discourse. In addi- 
tion to accommodating laws and a friendly stock market, companies are 
heavily involved in Canadian pension funds in universities, NGOs, char- 
ities, and even arts and cultural groups. Canadians, for the most part, 
have become docile, uninformed participants in a global race for destruc- 
tion, while quietly pocketing most of the gold. —ETS 


A tailings pond in Bonanza, 
Nicaragua, where waste 
products such as cyanide 
and heavy metals from 

an open-pit gold mine 
have accumulated 

over decades. 


show, as if to say “we're still in charge,” the 
police left 15 officers on duty, ostensibly to 
guard the machinery down the road. The 
protesters gave the police coffee and tortillas; 
the police even came to warm themselves at 
night by the community fire. A few weeks 
later, with no fanfare at all, they quietly went 
away. 

The men, women, and children of the 
Christian resistance at La Puya shared 
with us their stories. Every last one of them 
expressed how, as they struggled to respond 
to hatred by refusing to hate in return, they 
experienced the very presence of the one 


The company attempted 
to divide the communities 
surrounding the mine 
site. It didn't work. 


who came to us to teach a new way of being 
in the world. 

These hundreds of corn farmers and 
housewives of the villages of San Pedro 
Ayampuc and San José del Golfo are pro- 
phetic witnesses. In the face of the lies, 
violence, and manipulation from the mining 
companies and their cronies in Guatemala 
and North America, they have stood up and 
named what really matters—not power, not 
riches, not prestige, but life and God’s good 
creation. 

On my last evening in La Puya, the sun 
sets over the hills; a strange, sweet light 
fills the air and colors everything pink and 
orange. Dogs bark; women come rushing 
late from the market; students run from 
school down to the soccer field. 

Out along the dusty road, the shifts are 
changing again on the resistance blockade. 
The outgoing group heads home, tired and 
relieved, and the new group readies itself 
uneasily for another long night. It’s 5 p.m., 
and dark will soon filter through the trees. 

Hardly anyone remembers where the 
original thorn tree stood—that was in the 
days of the grandparents. In my mind’s eye 
I will forever see the grin on a long-toothed 
old man, Don Petronilo, when he said, qui- 
etly, “We are the sharp thorns now!” = 


Emilie Teresa Smith, an Argentine-Canadian 
Anglican priest and theologian, serves St. 
Barnabas’ church in New Westminster, British 
Columbia. Co-president of the Oscar Romero 
International Network in Solidarity with the 
Peoples of Latin America, she has walked with 
the Guatemalan people for 30 years. 
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Poetry 


BY KATHLEEN McCOY 


The Peacemakers 


Chiamaka tells of women who plant seeds 
of peace in tribal towns, pot-banging with spoons 
to call men off their game of raid-and-rape. 


A girl named Hope intercepts the hands 
of crowing children trading blows 
and coaxes them to shake their hands 


although her own are quaking. At school 
my shy daughter stuffs notes in friends’ lockers, 
imploring playground harmony. 


In town there are the vocal ones who yield the floor 
and quiet ones now brave enough to vote 
against their own friends for a just cause. 


Anyone will bless those who fear no fire, 
stout souls no bomb can keep away 
from those who need a sip, a hand, an ear, 


but can’t we also bless survivors whose hearts 
and skin are plucked or peeled to give to someone else 
whose family awaits some news in silent burning? 


Can't we bless the time-gnarled knuckles 
of hands that knead and lead and wring and hammer 
and hold and pause and praise? 


Sometimes even we— 
pierced with arrow-words, with brassy 
cacophonies of slurs—stand in calm. 


We watch. Although we fibrillate with doubt, still ~ 
we bless the one who stands before the rolling tank 
and all the world’s dark eyes that gather light. 

~~. 


Kathleen McCoy, a creative writing teacher at 

SUNY Adirondack, lives in Queensbury, N.Y. She’s 
actively involved with Split This Rock and with 100 
Thousand Poets for Change. 


Malala Yousafzai is a 16-year-old 
Pakistani campaigner for the 
education of girls. 


Gary Cameron/Reuters 
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BY ROBERT G. DUFFETT 


The Gospel According to 
GEORGE McGOVERN 


The peacemaking bomber pilot (and son of the evangelical church) 
offers a model political vision for young Christians today. 


WHEN MOST PEOPLE remember George 
McGovern, the longtime South Dakota sen- 
ator who passed away in 2012, they probably 
don't think first of his evangelical Christian 
background or see him as a model for evan- 
gelicals today. 

But McGovern, the Democratic nominee 
who ran against President Richard Nixon in 
1972, actually serves as a worthy exemplar of 
evangelically rooted social action. 

The source of McGovern’s progressive 
and moral political views may be surpris- 
ing to some. He was a son of the evangelical 
church. His father, Rev. Joseph McGovern, 
was an ordained minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church (now the Wesleyan 
Church). It was founded in 1843 as a pro- 
test movement against the larger Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Simply put, they thought 
slavery sinful and left the denomination to 
make clear their moral opposition to the 
“peculiar institution” 

George McGovern enjoyed a good 
relationship with his father. His childhood 
was shaped by the rhythms of church life— 
® three or four services on Sunday, prayer 
> meeting on Wednesday night, and daily 
© prayer and Bible readings. The annual 
2 family vacation was a two-week campout 
at nearby Mitchell Holiness Campground. 


Revival services were conducted nightly. 

Those who knew him best and close 
observers of his political career see a 
direct line from the Wesleyan Methodism 
of his youth to his humanitarian and 
political accomplishments. In a recent dis- 
sertation titled “A Caucus of Prophets: 
George McGovern’s 1972 Campaign and 
the Crucible of Protestant Politics,” Mark 
Lempke argues that McGovern largely 
abandoned his Wesleyan Methodist her- 
itage for the social gospel of the United 
Methodist Church. Lempke is partially 
correct in his excellent work on the link 
between McGovern’s faith and politics. 
McGovern himself said the prophetic zeal 
of the Wesleyan Methodists against slavery 
inspired him. Yet this same zeal, from his 
perspective, was lacking on pressing mid- 
20th century issues such as poverty, war, 
ecology, racism, and hunger. 

Clearly, whatever the ascendant theolog- 
ical or ecclesial influence, the ethics of Jesus 
and the Old Testament prophetic tradition 
were foundational to McGovern’s political 
vision. He often quoted or referred to them 
in his political speeches. For McGovern, 
the social gospel confirmed the Wesleyan 
Methodist insistence that authentic faith 
must lead to good deeds. Deep Christian 


The ethics of Jesus and the Old Testament 
prophetic tradition were foundational 
to McGovern’s political vision. 
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faith meant addressing social problems in 
the name of Christ, not evading them— 
whether slavery in the 1840s or hunger, 
war, racism, and poverty in his own time. 
He transferred, in contemporary language, 
the universal gospel imperatives and pro- 
phetic theological vision of the Wesleyan 
Methodists he learned as a boy to the most 
pressing moral and political issues of his day. 
I think the Wesleyan Methodist experience 
of evangelical faith coupled with a progres- 
sive social witness is perhaps the best lens to 
view McGovern's political life. 


LATE IN LIFE, McGovern received two 
awards that are among the world’s most pres- 
tigious: the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
the nation’s highest civilian award, and the 
World Food Prize. Both affirm the world- 
wide impact of his moral political vision. 

The Medal of Freedom citation highlights 
a major paradox of McGovern’s political life. 
He was a bomber pilot in WW II, yet two 
decades later he was a voice for peace and 
a leading critic of the Vietnam War. He was 
one of the first American politicians to pub- 
licly decry the war while a large majority of 
Americans still supported it. 

For most of the 1960s, he struggled to stop 
the war though speeches, votes, and persua- 
sion. All failed. He then sought a legislative 
solution to wrest power to wage war from 
the administration of President Nixon. In 
the spring of 1970, McGovern teamed with 
Republican Sen. Mark Hatfield, a prominent 
and outspoken evangelical, in co-sponsor- 
ing the McGovern-Hatfield Amendment. 
The bill would “defund” the war within six 
months of passage and withdraw all troops 
from Vietnam by the end of 1971. 

On Sept. 1, 1970, before the final roll 
call on the amendment, McGovern took 
to the Senate floor with a blistering speech 
aimed at fellow senators. He charged that 
the Senate “reeks of blood.” Every sena- 
tor, he said, was partly responsible for the 
“human wreckage” at Walter Reed Army 
and Bethesda Naval hospitals. It is easy, he 
continued, for senators to support a war 
when “it is not our blood that is being shed.” 
And if we do not end this “damnable war,” 
he went on, those young men who fought 
it “will some day curse us.” The amendment 
was eventually defeated, but almost 40 per- 
cent of the U.S. Senate publicly supported 
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It is easy for senators 
to support the war, 
McGovern said, when 
“it is not our blood that 
is being shed.” 


ending the war. Hatfield said the vote 
marked the end of the Vietnam War. 

The World Food Prize is awarded for 
“Nobel-like” achievement to individuals 
who have advanced human development 
by improving the quality, quantity, or avail- 
ability of food in the world. Most winners 
are scientists. In 2008, however, McGovern 
and Senate colleague and 1996 Republican 
presidential nominee Bob Dole received the 
award together. For McGovern, the World 
Food Prize was the equivalent of a lifetime 
achievement award. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
McGovern and Dole had worked together on 
the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs. They expanded school lunch 
and food stamp programs. They established 
the WIC program, a supplementary food pro- 
gram for women, infants, and children. 

With the domestic success of their pro- 
grams, McGovern and Dole took the U.S. 
school lunch program international. The 
concept was simple. Feed hungry chil- 
dren across the globe using schools as 
feeding stations. World Vision, Catholic 
Relief Services, the Red Cross, and Mercy 
Corps, among others, operated some 
of these school feeding stations. By the 
mid-2000s the results were breathtaking. 
Twenty-two million children in 41 coun- 
tries have received a nutritious lunch at 
school through the initiative, called the 
McGovern-Dole International Food for 
Education and Child Nutrition Program. 
It has enjoyed continuous bipartisan sup- 
port in the Clinton, Bush, and Obama 
administrations. 


Some say the best speech of McGovern’s 
political career was his acceptance speech for 
the Democratic Party’s nomination for pres- 
ident in 1972. The theme was not “America 
must change,’ but “America ought to return 
to her enduring values’—from deception, 
war, wasteful military spending, tax ineq- 
uities, and racism to truth, democracy, and 
the values that made the US. great. Lempke 
points out that that speech and most of 
McGovern’ presidential campaign speeches 
retained the revivalist cadences of his youth. 
He used biblical quotations as easily as 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Although reticent to speak about his per- 
sonal faith during the presidential campaign 
and throughout his public life, he was clear 
and vocal about the intersection of Christian 
faith and politics. Christians were obligated 
to live out the universal imperatives of 
Christianity in the public square. 

As he looked back on a lifetime of public 
service, McGovern identified, of all votes and 
issues, three great political and moral causes 
of his life: ending hunger, encouraging peace, 
and curing alcoholism. Perhaps these three 
moral causes could become a foundational 
platform for a new vision of Christian polit- 
ical engagement. The world yearns for 
moral leaders committed to addressing vex- 
ing political issues such as hunger, health, 
education, poverty, the environment, and 
peacemaking, and encouraging the best 
scientific insights to understand and treat 
varied addictions. 

Could it be that the peacemaking 
bomber pilot and son of the evangelical 
church bequeaths a new and distinctive 
political vision to other younger sons and 
daughters of the evangelical church? 

Could it be that McGovern’s humanitar- 
ian political and social vision, inspired by 
scripture and the historic and evangelical 
Christian faith, may rouse again evangeli- 
cal Christians, weary of cultural wars going 
nowhere, to a new vision and better expres- 
sion of the integration of their biblical faith 
and political commitments? = 


Robert G. Duffett, president of Eastern 
University in St. Davids, Pa., is former presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan University, where he 
led efforts to build the McGovern Center for 
Leadership and Public Service. Duffett spoke 
at McGoverns funeral in 2012. 
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Early Pentecostal denominations, 
including the Assemblies o God, 
by PAUL ALEXANDER opposed war and supported | 


peacemaking. What happened 
WHEN I FOUND out years ago that most early Pentecostal 


denominations had been committed to nonviolence—including to this peace legacy? 
the Assemblies of God, the denomination of my heritage—I 
thought it was about the dumbest thing I'd ever heard. Not kill 
for the United States of America (or any country)? 

Then I stumbled upon the Pentecostal Evangel, a weekly 
magazine of the Assemblies of God (USA), which published 
these revealing words during World War I: 


From the very beginning the [Pentecostal] movement has been 
characterized by Quaker principles. The laws of the Kingdom, 
laid down by our elder brother, Jesus Christ, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, have been unqualifiedly adopted, consequently the 
movement has found itself opposed to the spilling of the blood 
of any man. 


This was new to me. I was reared in a U.S. Pentecostalism 
that taught intense loyalty to the United States and deep pride 
in combatant military service. Where did this hidden history 
of Pentecostal nonviolence come from? 

Reading other early accounts of Pentecostal peacemak- 
ing prompted me to further examine where it had gone and 
whether it could re-emerge. It would also challenge and decon- 
struct my understanding of Christianity. 

In the 1930s, the Pacifist Handbook actually listed the 
Assemblies of God as the third largest church in the U.S. that 
“opposed war.’ Although not universal, Pentecostal conscien- 
tious objection and noncombatant service in the U.S. continued 
into World War II and beyond. 

One day when I was at my grandparents’ home in east 
Texas, they asked me about the subject of my dissertation. 
With nervous hesitation, I shared that the Assemblies of God 
used to be a pacifist denomination and that I was researching 
the history of pacifism’s emergence and 
eventual decline in U.S. Pentecostalism. 

“Well, of course, we know that,’ my 
grandmother responded. 

Pointing to my grandfather, she con- 
tinued, “Grandpa was a conscientious 
objector in World War II and worked 
in a Civilian Public Service camp in 
Virginia for a couple of years. He fought 
forest fires. So did your Uncle Don and 
Stokely. That’s what the church taught 
then?” 
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Bishop Charles H. Mason, founder of 
the Church of God in Christ—one of the 
largest Pentecostal denominations—was 
investigated by the FBI for his 
anti-war preaching. 
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I was a fourth-generation Assemblies 
of God member and had never heard 
this suppressed part of our family’s story! 
My grandfather, like hundreds of other 
Pentecostals, told his draft board that, as a 
follower of Jesus, he was not willing to kill 
others. Many of these conscientious objec- 
tors worked instead in hospitals, psychiatric 
wards, and farms during World War II. 


Other Pentecostals went into the military as 
noncombatants and served as medics, cooks, 
and barbers. 

There are now more than half a billion 
Pentecostals in the world in a movement 
that’s barely a century old. Most of the pro- 
genitors of the movement advocated for 
nonviolence, even to the point of imprison- 
ment and being killed. 

Dave Allen, a 26-year-old Pentecostal in 
Alabama, was beaten and shot to death in 
1918 by two police officers in his home in 
the presence of his wife for being unwilling 
to serve in the military. J.B. Ellis, the overseer 
of the Church of God in Cleveland, Tenn., 
who had himself served time in jail for refus- 
ing to buy war bonds, wrote, “Brother Allen 
was in the second draft ... Knowing that his 
Bible church opposed war, he felt he could 
not kill ... We feel he might be classed among 
the martyrs.” 

Official denominational statements, 
peace witness preaching and writing by 
leaders, and actual conscientious objec- 
tion occurred across the racial/ethnic, 
national, and doctrinal breadth of early 
Pentecostalism. Dozens of Pentecostal 
denominations formed in the early 20th 
century and presented themselves as com- 
mitted to nonviolence, including the Latin 
American Council of Christian Churches, 
the Filipino Assemblies of the First Born, 
and the predominately Euro-American 
Church of God. In addition to most U.S. 
denominations, pacifism was part of the 


formation of Pentecostal denominations | 


in England, Germany, Russia, Canada, and 
Wales. 
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As late as October 1940, the Assemblies 
of God still claimed that “military service 
is incompatible with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and that a Christian cannot fully fol- 
low the teachings of his Lord and Master if 
he engages in armed conflict.’ 


MANY EARLY Pentecostals read scripture 
in ways that affirmed love of enemy, evan- 


gelism, discipleship, and the refusal to kill. 
These arguments were mostly biblical and 
theological, claiming that killing was incon- 
sistent with the teachings of Jesus Christ. For 
the Assemblies of God, this close attention 
to scripture meant that “conscientious objec- 
tion then becomes the only possible choice, 
however serious the consequences.” When 
the laws of a nation clash with the teachings 
of Christ, “the only answer for the Christian 
is contained in the immortal words of Peter, 
“We ought to obey God rather than man.” 

However, beyond the refusal to kill 
people is the positive call to engage in the 
practices of peacemaking: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they will be called children 
of God” (Matthew 5:9). As such, I have come 
to learn that peacemaking is more than not 
killing; it’s also working for economic jus- 
tice and challenging engrained prejudices 
in society. 

Some Pentecostals’ peace witness also 
included critiques of racial/ethnic and eco- 
nomic injustices. Frank Bartleman, an 
early leader of the Pentecostal movement, 
preached about social conscience and polit- 
ical awareness in 1915: 


A fortune in war supplies and provi- 
sions awaits our merchants, manufacturers, 
and capitalists. They are willing to plunge 
our nation into war even to get this. Our rul- 
ers dare not say no to them if they hope to 
retain office ... We have stolen the land from 
the North American Indians ... Our wrong 
to the black people was avenged in blood. 
What will the next be? We are living on blood 


| money today and trying to wash our hands in 


innocency in the mat- 
ter. But it will not come 


off 


Thus it was quite a 
shock to observe the con- 
trast between the early 
voices of Pentecostalism 
advocating for peace and 
justice and those of the faith 
in the latter half of the 20th 
century, who would come 
to support the machinery of 
war. For instance, in August 
1967, during the height of the 
Vietnam War and civil rights 
movement, the Assemblies 
of God changed its biblically 
based argument for nonviolence 
and replaced it with a statement 
affirming U.S. patriotism and 
freedom of conscience: 


Whereas, we live in a world in 
which there may arise international 
emergencies which will lead our 
nation to resort to armed conflict in 
the defense of its ideals, freedom, and 
national existence ... As a movement 
we affirm our loyalty to the government 
of the United States in war or peace. We 
shall continue to insist, as we have his- 
torically, on the right of each member to 
choose for himself whether to declare his 
position as a combatant, a noncombatant, 
or a conscientious objector. 


Even when the vast majority of mem- 
bers were not U.S. citizens, the Assemblies 
of God reframed its values to uphold the 
interests of the United States. This ethno- 
centric shift has profoundly altered the 
way some U.S. Pentecostals regard kill- 
ing. Uncritical nationalism has made it 
easier to dehumanize and enact violence 
toward anyone deemed the “other.” For the 
Assemblies of God, moving into the main- 
stream meant dropping the peacemaking 
teachings of Jesus. Other Pentecostal 
denominations also made similar changes 
as they sought to fight “the battle against 
conscience with realism.” 


AFTER FINISHING my dissertation in 
2000, I helped to form Pentecostals and 


| Charismatics for Peace and Justice (PCPJ). 
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From oppos- 
ing the invasion of Iraq 
to publishing books to taking friendship 
delegations to Israel and Palestine, our orga- 
nization seeks to revise and restore a peace 
with justice witness that resonates with 
Pentecostal and charismatic Christians. 
Marlon Millner, a co-founder of PCPJ 
and Pentecostal minister, wrote to President 
George W. Bush in 2003, “We agree with 
the priorities of construction and cre- 
ation, rather than destruction through war 
... Only through dialogue, mutual invest- 
ment, and self-sacrifice can we demonstrate 
our Christian love, binding us together as 
we work for peace. This is the true effect 
of praise.” It’s inspiring to hear voices 
for peace with justice coming from cur- 
rent Pentecostals, not just from the dusty 
archives of history. 


We've 
made a lot of mis- 
takes in this messy business of 
peacemaking, but we've also discovered that 
there are Pentecostals around the world who 
are engaged in nonviolence, peacemaking, 
and justice-seeking. Pentecostals throughout 
Africa, Australia, Latin America, Asia, and 
Europe continue to engage in local peace- 
making and social transformation work. 
Pentecostals tend to believe in the heal- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, so it makes 
sense for them to live as if the Spirit can 
empower them to love everybody (even ene- 
mies), bring healing to brokenness, and work 
for justice even when it’s really difficult. May 
it be ever more increasingly so. = 


Paul Alexander, co-founder of Pentecostals 
and Charismatics for Peace and Justice and 
co-president of Evangelicals for Social Action, 
is professor of social ethics and public policy at 
Palmer Theological Seminary. 


In the 1930s, 
the Pacifist 
Handbook listed 
the Assemblies 
of God as the 
third largest 
church in the 
U.S. that 
“opposed war.’ 
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BY CHARITA FORD 


TAKING IT TO 
THE STREETS 


Does our theology have anything to say 
to African-American gang girls? It should. 


AS | ATTENDED seminary in my native Chicago, I heard about 
one senseless death after another. A six-month-old baby shot mul- 
tiple times with an assault weapon; a young black girl, with promise 
and a future, caught in the crossfire—all casualties of gang violence. 

This violence is further evidence to me that our theology is 
needed on the streets. A theology that can impact the crisis fac- 
ing the black community must be relevant to the black community. 
Theology can never be disengaged from the history of black people, 
the “isms” that have oppressed us, and the struggles that have birthed 
our progress. “Relevancy,” for theology, means moving beyond the 
academy and the church and into the streets, where it becomes our 


thinking faith in action. 


Does our theology have anything to say to African-American 
gang girls? The formation of girl gangs is rooted in the numerous 
social ills affecting many urban African-American communities. By 
taking our theology to the streets, we can offer African-American 


gang girls an alternative hope and future. Four 


theological frameworks can aid in that task. Practical theology iS 
First, a practical theology—thinking faith in thinking faith in action. 

action—that models Jesus’ ministry to the mar- 

ginalized can reach these girls with the message of God’s compassion, 

peace, and hope by offering a positive relational sisterhood that can 

replace gang life. 
Second, a public theology that calls for common-sense gun laws 

and a ban on assault weapons is a Christian ethical imperative that 


empowers change in public policy and can save the lives of our youth. 
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Third, our liberation theology is now also 
a struggle to free the black community from 
the oppression of violence, and our faith 
leads us to the liberating task of acting as 
“interrupters” to the cycles of violence in our 
communities. 

Fourth, I propose using a womanist 
eco-theology to begin projects for African- 
American girls to “tend the turf—earth” 
by creating community gardens and green 
spaces on devastated urban land. These gar- 
den projects can teach an ethic of respect for 
self, God, the earth, and the common good. 


THE LIFE, MINISTRY, and teachings of 
Jesus opposed empire-building and impe- 
rialism with a practical theology expressed 
in parables—thinking faith in action that 


radicalized religious practices. 

This practical theology was expressed 
in his ministry to the marginalized—par- 
ticularly women. Jesus redefined women’s 
supposed non-human status in his teach- 
ings, actions, and inclusionary practices. 
Throughout the gospels we see Jesus chal- 
lenge the inhumane treatment of women. 
Jesus’ usurpation of the Religious Right of his 
day began with his practice of healing on the 
Sabbath and healing a woman. His practice 
of eating with prostitutes showed that Jesus 
knew and understood the exploitive and 
exclusionary practices inflicted on women. 

The marginalized women that Jesus 
encountered were engulfed in poverty, human 
trafficking, sexual exploitation, domestic vio- 
lence, and discrimination. Thomas D. Hanks, 
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in The Subversive Gospel, writes that the gos- 
pel of Luke “supports women in their struggle 
for liberation and justice ... Luke frequently 
manifests a certain justice in favor of women 
with his literary technique of presenting 
matched narratives that speak of men, fol- 
lowed by accounts that speak of women.” 

As we read the gospels, we encounter 
Jesus’ ministry among the marginalized. 
What does this mean as we apply Jesus’ 
model to work with African-American 
gang girls today? First, we need to under- 
stand why African-American girls join or 
form gangs. 

In US. cities, gangs often act as alterna- 
tive family units. For African-American girl 
gangs, the “sistahood” functions as a unified 
body. Their communal relational covenant 
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For African-American 
girl gangs, the “sista- 
hood” functions as a 


unified body. 
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is not unlike a church body. It is surprising 
to note that the language, rules, and struc- 
tures of gangs sound very much like church 
doctrines. When you join a gang, you are 
“blessed in,’ and you learn the necessity of 
communal life, loyalty, and “service? 

The ritual of being “blessed in” can mean 
to take a beating, or for female members 
joining a gang with male counterparts, it can 
mean being raped by gang members. While 
the language of gangs has religious over- 
tones, the rituals and duties are intrinsically 
violent. To go ona “mission” for the gang can 
mean performing a violent crime, or doing 
a “drive by” against a rival gang. The rela- 
tional model of a gang is that of a “follower,” 
and even the names of gangs are synony- 
mous to the language of faith. “Disciples” and 
variations on this name are prominent and 
historically important gang names. 

The need for the alternative family unit 
offered by gang life grows out of the fact that 
family life, church, and communal ties have 
disintegrated amid poverty, sexual exploita- 
tion, drugs, and violence. Gang life often fills 
the void. The alternative communal life these 
girls have selected becomes another dysfunc- 
tional family unit encapsulated by violence. 


WHAT DOES PRACTICAL theology look 
like as it reaches out to African-American 
gang girls? It can be embodied in service that 
touches a diverse and complex set of con- 
cerns that these girls face. Jiirgen Moltmann 
writes in The Ethics of Hope that “through the 
way he behaved, Jesus manifested to the vic- 
tims God’s compassion: God is beside them 
just as Jesus himself is beside them” 

Many African-American gang girls have 
a “futureless” ideology. The cycles of violence 
and abuse have altered their expectations 
about life. Most of these girls know people 
who have lost their lives to gang violence. 
Some gang members have said they do not 
expect to live to see their 20th birthdays. 

Practical theology has the capacity to 
bring hope to African-American girls caught 
in the cycles of gang violence. As Marcia 
Riggs put it in an essay in the book Many 
Voices, One God, “Because we believe that 
God in Jesus Christ has come into the world 
to save it, we have hope.” 

Safety and protection are important issues 
for African-American girls in any commu- 
nity. Churches can begin by initiating and 


partnering with groups to create and main- 
tain safe zones/houses for African-American 
girls. It’s imperative to address the domestic 
violence, sexual exploitation, and abuse these 
girls face within the community. As a church, 
we can stand alongside these girls to protect 
and defend their rights. Economic commu- 
nity development programs, educational 
programs, tutoring and mentor/scholarship 
programs with African-American sororities 
can be formed by local churches. 

Churches can play a critical role in form- 
ing positive alternative communal fellowships 
for African-American gang girls. This 
empowers African-American girls to have 
options outside of gang life. Practical theology 
gets the church involved in not only thinking 
about the issues of those who are marginal- 
ized but also about taking creative action to 
meet their needs. As practical theology takes 
root in action, it teaches us and engages us in 
creative reflection that transforms the life of 
the church and the community. 


THREE ADDITIONAL FRAMEWORKS— 
public theology, liberation theology, and 
womanist eco-theology—are also vital to 
church outreach to African-American gang 
girls. African-American public theology 
began with a struggle for civil rights legisla- 
tion. Today, the unprecedented use of guns 
by black youth demands that our communi- 
ty’s public theology call for common-sense 
gun legislation. This ethical-moral impera- 
tive should impel every public discourse on 
guns, since we are watching what appears to 
be a systematic and institutionalized form of 
self-genocide by black youth in gangs. 

For African-American gang girls, a public 
theology that pushes for common-sense gun 
legislation models a respect for their human- 
ity, intrinsic worth, safety, and future. Our 
public theology represents the reality of God’s 
divine initiative and God’s unending care. It 
is a reminder that God’s compassion and love 
extends to the lives of African-American girls. 
Will Coleman writes in Many Voices, One God 
that “such compassion is directed by an epis- 
temology or knowledge of God as the source 
and sustainer of life and conqueror of the 
forces of death, including the immanent rep- 
resentations such as the gun.” 

The liberation theology I commend is a 
theology that liberates African-American 
gang girls from the oppression of violence and 
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the cycles of violence. Peter J. Paris, in his arti- 
cle “The Theologies of Black Folk in North 
America; asserts that black theology must 
move away from liberation models based 
solely on race. Liberation from the oppression 
of violence is a central concept for working 
with African-American gang girls. 

Community people, church folks, ex- 
gang members, and civic leaders have stood 
in the gaps to interrupt gang violence. They 
have stood to speak, to call to account, to 
counsel, to support, and most of all to inter- 
rupt the hate that so quickly turns to tragedy. 
They interrupt the fight that can become a 
fatality. They offer hope where hate resides. 
Their acts to interrupt violence represent 
the liberation theology greatly needed in 
the black community today. 

In Alice Walker's seminal work In Search 
of Our Mothers’ Gardens, she uses the garden 
as a metaphorical construct of African- 
American women’ history, struggle, and 
hope. To find and to cultivate one’s mother’s 
garden is to find strength in a history rooted 
in oppression but alive with hope. A wom- 
anist eco-theology espouses an ecclesiology 
that models an earth ethic of anti-domina- 
tion. To “tend the turf” means to respect the 
earth, to enhance its biodiversity, and to let 
it be free from human oppression, exploita- 
tion, and violence. 

This theology parallels the human dig- 
nity and hope we want to instill in the lives 
of African-American girls. It is a theol- 
ogy that is committed to freeing the earth 
and African-American girls from violence, 
oppression, and exploitation. Gang ideology 
has a domination view of the earth, or what 
gangs call their “turf” A womanist eco-the- 
ology seeks to transform violence over turf 
to an ethic for the common good. 

As we take our theology to the streets, 
each of these theological frameworks 
can help transform the lives of African- 
American girls. As we model Jesus’ ministry 
to the marginalized, we create an ecclesiol- 
ogy of compassion, love, justice, hope, and 
nonviolence—a theology that can bring 
freedom, hope, and dignity to the lives of 
African-American girls. m 


Charita Ford, a member of Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, has taught 
in the community college system and at his- 
torically black colleges and universities. 


Short Takes 


FIVE QUESTIONS FOR... 


Everett J. Thomas/The Mennonite 


What are you most passionate 

about in your vocational role? I’m 
passionate about working with the Native 
Mennonite people and helping them 
find a place in the Mennonite church. 
Unfortunately, some of the Native 
churches aren't close to the Mennonite 
conferences, so you have to drive 800 
miles to be connected to a conference, 
especially when you live on a reserva- 
tion without internet or telephone. So my 
role is to connect the conference minis- 
ters and the conference with the Native 
churches and get them involved. 


How did you come to straddle 

the Mennonite and Choctaw tra- 
ditions? When my twin sister and 
I were born [on a Choctaw reserva- 
tion in Mississippi], my mom felt like 
she couldn't give adequate care to two 
newborns. It happened that there were 
Mennonite missionaries who had moved 
nearby to help with the Choctaw group, 
and my parents asked if they could care 
for us for the winter. My parents real- 
ized how well they were taking care of 
us, so they asked if they could continue to 
care for us. My parents didn’t want them 
to adopt us, because they wanted us to 
keep our culture. So we grew up with the 
Mennonite missionaries, and then pretty 
much for all our lives attended one of the 
Choctaw churches. 


Are there major differences in the 
Mennonite and Choctaw traditions 
in communication or worship style? 
As I was growing up, the Mennonites 
in Mississippi were trying to accultur- 
ate themselves to the Choctaw people, 


Carol Roth 


Bio: Carol Roth, a member of the 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, 
is staff leader for Native Mennonite 
Ministries, a group that connects 
Native Mennonites and the broader 
Mennonite church. 


rather than change the Choctaw ways. So 
there wasnt a big difference between the 
two [traditions.] Still, Native American 
culture is really slow to process things. 
They're not in a hurry to give a quick 
answer. So sometimes when I’m in a 
Constituency Leaders Council meeting 
[to engage in conference-to-conference 
dialogue], they'll ask me a direct ques- 
tion and I'll say, “Let me think about it” 


What work can be done in the 

church to welcome and affirm 
Native Americans? For the Mennonite 
church, it’s making an effort to continue 
to welcome Native Americans to the 
church, boards, and leadership positions. 
For example, at the next Mennonite con- 
vention, they want to do a display of 
Native American things, whether it is 
pictures or hearing our stories. Native 
Americans have a lot of untold sto- 
ries that are fascinating. I really feel the 
importance of hearing them. 

Even though we do have similarities 
within our tribes, we each do things a 
little differently. However, when we have 
our Native Assembly, people just love to 
come and fellowship. It’s like catching 
up with family. We look forward to hav- 
ing that fellowship together and telling 
stories. 


How do you envision the church in 
20 years? I would like to see more 
Native pastors in the churches. I would 
also like Native churches to have good 
connections with their conferences. I 
really hope there can be a good connec- 
tion both ways. = 
—Interview by Rebecca Kraybill 
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By Otis Moss III 


SHIFTING THE FRAME 


U.S. cinema has been an enforcer of our racialized imagination— 
but that's changing. 


“CINEMA IS A MATTER of what's in the frame and what's out.” With this, Martin 
Scorsese, one of the greatest living U.S. directors, gives us a simple window to 
understand the power of cinema. What is in the frame is a choice by the film- 
maker, and what is not highlighted is also a choice. 

People of color, literally and metaphorically, have struggled to be included in 
the frame and fought to move from the background to the foreground of the cin- 
ematic imagination. 

The U.S. cinema, historically, has been the vanguard of stereotypes and the 
enforcer of our racialized imagination. Our view of women, people of color, and 
ethnicities define and are expanded by the power of cinema. 
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Jennifer Ehle and 
Michael B. Jordan in 
Fruitvale Station 


D.W. Griffith’s 1915 silent film The Birth 
of a Nation was a revisionist history of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction that defined 
the Ku Klux Klan as the hero of the story 
and used white actors in blackface to frame 
black people as a threat to white society. 
This film, while not seen by the majority of 
filmgoers, set into motion the racial con- 
structs we now view as normative. Black 
men, for example, have often been viewed 
in cinematic history as ethically dubious, 
highly sexualized, violent, or childlike 
comic characters. 

These stereotypes created by the film- 
maker’s imagination became, in the 
minds of many in the U.S., a historical 
fact. Cinema helped reinforce myths and 


Inside CultureWatch 


42 A Resurgence of the Real? 
Danny Duncan Collum on the 
rebirth of local bookstores 


arbitrary prejudices not based on cultural 
differences but created to protect economic 
interests of white Southerners who feared 
black labor. 

When a film seeks to break this colo- 
nized cinematic imagination, the filmmaker 
and the audience take a risk. The finan- 
cial risk is the rejection of the work by the 
“mainstream audience” and the rejection 
by critics for not being “real and authen- 
tic” I mention being “real and authentic” 


When a film seeks to break 
the colonized mindset, 

the filmmaker and the 
audience take a risk. 


because black films carry the unfair dou- 
ble weight of proving they are financially 
viable and “authentic” depictions of black 
life. One writer calls this the “documen- 
tary impulse of black criticism.” It should 
be noted that Woody Allen, Ron Howard, 
Barry Levinson, or Martin Scorsese have 
never been told to stop making films 
because of a box office flop. Filmmakers 
of color and women are routinely catego- 
rized as too risky if one film fails to reach 
profitability. I should also add that Woody 
Allen has only created one mainstream hit 
in his amazing career, but he is consistently 
financed as an art house director. 

Black film is not only unfairly scruti- 
nized during the preproduction phase, but 
is asked, “Is this film real and authentic to 
black life?” When Spike Lee produced his 
cinematic masterpiece Do the Right Thing, 
critics, many white and middle class, 
claimed the film did not have enough “drug 
use” to accurately portray black life. Several 
prominent critics claimed “the riot scene” 
in the film would cause ethically dubious, 
over-sexualized black men to run rampant 
in the streets of America. 

Cinematic myths have damaged our 
imagination and hurt our ability to view 
people of color with complexity. With all 
this cinematic history in tow, the release in 
2013 of 12 Years A Slave, Lee Daniels’ The 
Butler, Fruitvale Station, and Mandela: Long 
Walk to Freedom is all the more fascinating. 

Continued on Page 43 


44 Church to Go 
Melanie Mullen reviews 
Sara Miles’ City of God 


46 William Stafford's Centennial 
Robert Hirschfield on a 
pacifist poet 


New & Noteworthy 


FAITH AND REFORM 
Writer and social 
reformer Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s controversial 
1852 novel Uncle Tom's 
Cabin brought many 
people to the anti-slav- 
ery movement. In Harriet 
Beecher Stowe: A Spiritual 
Life, biographer Nancy 
Koester illuminates the 
shifting role and expression of faith in 
Stowe’s personal and public life and 
work. Wm. B. Eerdmans 


FALLING INTO LOVE 

A few years ago a young man named 
Rocky Braat left Pittsburgh to wander 
India; he’s ended up working for years 
in an orphanage for HIV-positive chil- 
dren there. His friend, filmmaker Steve 
Hoover, went to explore why. The 
result is a Sundance-award-winning 
documentary, Blood Brother. 
www.bloodbrotherfilm.com 


A WAY OF PEACE 

In The Nonviolent Life, 
veteran peace activ- 
ist John Dear offers 
a primer on what he 
sees as the three vital 
dimensions of living 
nonviolently: nonvio- 
lence toward ourselves, 
toward all others (and 
all creation), and 
joining the global grass- = 
roots movement for peace. 
Pace e Bene Press 


SPIRIT OF RESPECT 

Introduction to First Nations Ministry, 
by Cheryl Bear-Barnetson (Nadleh 
Whut'en), presents a course on 
Indigenous values, world views, his- 
tory, theology, and ministry. Created 
for Foursquare Church ministers, the 
content is helpful for anyone seek- 
ing to learn more about Indigenous 
Christianity. Cherohala Press 
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THEN NONVIOL enr LIFE 


Say 


John Dear 


EYES & EARS 


A Resurgence of the Real? 


I'VE BEEN THINKING a lot lately 
about technological obsolescence. 
This isn’t because I’m a classroom 
teacher and professional writer—two 
occupations widely expected to meet 
the fate of John Henry. My musings 
have mainly been prompted by the 
hours I just spent weeding through 
my family’s extensive collection of 
cassette tapes. From 1992 to about 
2005, my wife, Polly, and I made a 
sizeable investment in that doomed 
medium, mostly in the form of chil- 
dren’s audiobooks and home-school 
educational programs that our kids 
(now ages 14 to 21) have outgrown. 
We still have three functioning cas- 
sette players in our house, but then 
we still have a 22-year-old tube tele- 
vision, too. I dont expect that anyone 
who has young children today would 
be willing to take on our collection 
of cassettes. Even Goodwill may 
refuse them. 

Some things, like the cassette 
tape, deserve to become obsolete. 
‘They were always an inferior prod- 


The e-book, the next big thing that 
was supposed to kill off the local 
bookstore, may have peaked. 
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uct. But, all the logic of the market 
economy to the contrary, newer is 
not always, or even usually, better. 
That’s why it’s been heartening 
to witness, in the past year or so, 
the beginning of a small backlash 
against our forced march toward a 
future that is all-digital, all the time. 
The first sign of a revolt was the 
return of the vinyl record. Of course, 
[held on to my vinyl through all the 
transitions of the past 30 years, and 
we've always had a functioning turn- 
table in the house. But now it is my 
21-year-old son who actually buys 
vinyl. Of course, my son also has an 
iPod and does most of his listening 
through headphones, like the rest 
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of his peers. But he and thousands 
of other young music buffs have 
learned that vinyl delivers a better 
sound than any of the digital formats 
currently on the consumer market. 

On another front, a few years 
ago it was widely predicted that 
online education, and especially 
the widely hailed MOOCs (mas- 
sive open online courses), would 
soon either replace or drastically 
disrupt traditional models of higher 
education. But the Inside Higher 
Ed website recently dubbed 2013 
“the year of the backlash” against 
MOOCs. What’s the problem? 
Turns out online classes simply 
don’t work as well as traditional 
ones for most students, and espe- 
cially not for the low-income and 
under-prepared students higher 
education most needs to reach. As 
one of the chief promoters of the 
MOOGCs recently admitted, “We 
have a lousy product.” 

Even more interesting and 
heartening on the backlash front is 
the widely reported resur- 
gence of independent 
bookstores. According to a 
report on National Public 
Radio, the number of U.S. 
independent bookstores 
has grown by 20 percent 
in the past three years. 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Meanwhile, the rise of the e-book, 
the next big thing that was sup- 
posed to kill off the local bookstore, 
may have peaked. According to The 
Washington Post, e-book sales went 
up only 5 percent in the first quarter 
of 2013 after growing by 28 percent 
in the same quarter of 2012 and 159 
percent in 2011. 

The bottom line: People, in 
growing numbers, are choosing to 
go out and buy a product in person 
that they could just as easily order 
and receive without ever getting 
out of their pajamas. And, unlike 
the vinyl record or the in-person 
college class, the independent book- 
stores don't have a superior product. 
I get the same book whether I buy 
it from Amazon or Poor Richard’s 
(our Frankfort indie). People are 
going to real bookstores because 
they provide a place to engage with 
art and ideas and with other people 
who care about those things. They 
value community more than cost or 
convenience. And in 21st century 
America, that is a rare piece of 
encouraging news. = 


Danny Duncan Collum teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. He is 
the author of the novel White 
Boy. 
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Continued from Page 41 

The black cinematic renaissance we are wit- 
nessing is a testament to the changing face 
of the country. For years blacks and Latinos 
have watched mostly men of European 
descent define the world through image 
and sound on the big screen. The changing 
demographics of the U.S. are giving birth to 
a new audience, not threatened by charac- 
ters of color and hungry for diverse stories. 

I am not suggesting Hollywood is try- 
ing to correct her past wrongs. But this 
untapped market colliding with talented 
auteurs has created space for films with a 
cultural nuance about race and families 
long absent from theaters. 

For instance, The Butler shines a light on 
an often overlooked aspect of U.S. history, 
the dignified working class, who sacrificed 
to make life better for the next generation. 
The Butler, despite all the famous histor- 
ical characters it includes, is in the end a 
story of a father and a son attempting to 
find meaning and space in the world. 

Fruitvale Station, directed by Ryan 
Coogler, a film that on the surface is about 
a brazen act of injustice, is a story of a 
young man, flawed but very human, who 
has dreams and desires that are cut short 
by the virus of racism affecting our nation. 

12 Years a Slave, directed by Steve 
McQueen, dares to show a black man loving 
his wife and children against the backdrop 
of the nation’s greatest sin, chattel slavery. 
McQueen takes D.W. Griffith’s racial arche- 
types and obliterates and reimagines them, 
showing slaves as complex people caught in 
a system of evil constructed by the immo- 
rality of markets, betrothed to the myth of 
biological white supremacy. 

All of these films share a vision of 
America that has been hidden from view 
by the distorting veil of race that cinema has 
supported and perpetuated. Each of these 
films forces the viewer to expand his or her 
visual vocabulary and dare to see a world 
beyond traditional roles and stereotypes. 

Hollywood is in the business of myth- 
making and legend creation. It is through 
myth and stories we find our humanity and 
dare to dream of a better world. The films 
of Frank Capra, such as It’s a Wonderful 
Life and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
developed the myth of the small town hero 
endowed with faith and a good heart. 


The Rocky saga created the myth of 
the white working-class underdog who, if 
faithful, could defeat an arrogant, physi- 
cally endowed (and black) champion. Star 
Wars created a spiritual quest myth borrow- 
ing from the Eastern and Western religious 
traditions. (It should be noted that very 
few people of color are represented in this 
future world.) 

I, for one, am glad new myths and 
legends are being born and the national 
imagination is being decolonized by direc- 
tors who dare to dream of a world beyond 
European roots. 


Otis Moss III is senior pastor of Trinity 
United Church of Christ in Chicago. 


Scenes from 12 Years a 
Slave, above, and Lee 
Daniel’s The Butler. 


These films force 
viewers to see a 
world beyond 
traditional roles 
and stereotypes. 
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Tell a child you love 
what that means. 


Give children ages 0 to 7 
what one reader called “mail 
from Jesus”: 10 issues a 
year of Bible stories, songs, 
stories about Christian 
children throughout history, 
and activities to nurture 
lifelong faith. 


Subscribe for $24.95 a 
year (group/multiple-year 
discounts available) at www. 
thelittlechristian.org 
(download a free sample 
issue) or call 800-328-4648. 
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BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


Reviewed by Melanie Mullen 


CHURCH 10 GO 


City of God: Faith in the Streets, by Sara Miles. Jericho Books. 


IN HER LATEST book, Sara Miles—author 
of the spiritual memoirs Take This Bread 
and Jesus Freak—goes where traditional and 
liturgical churches don't regularly go: into the 
streets to push the boundaries of public wor- 
ship. City of God chronicles a day in the life 
in San Francisco’s Mission District, on one 
Ash Wednesday when Miles and 


self-satisfied sense of fellowship didn’t match 
up to her interactions. She hadn't even both- 
ered to learn the last name of a young Latino 
activist on her block and confesses, “I prayed 
for my neighbors, but not so much with 
them, and it made me uncomfortable.” 

Her experience also leads her to caution 
other congregations think- 


others from St. Gregory of Nyssa 
Episcopal Church offer “Ashes to 
Go,’ a growing national move- 
ment within the Episcopal 
Church to perform the imposi- 
tion of ashes outside the church 
walls on the first day of Lent. 
Ash Wednesday works on 
the street because it has a broad 
ability to speak to people with 
“different beliefs about God 


city 


ing of engaging in worship 
beyond the walls to be honest 
about their motives. Is street 
worship hiding a desire to re- 
enlist fallen-away members? Is 
it an effort to provide another 
convenience amidst the busy- 
ness around us? Is it “religious 
sport” or a way to make a 
statement of one’s innovation 
credentials? 


of god 


and very different relationships 
to the church” Even so, carry- 
ing the observance away from 
the altar has generated critics. 
Some liturgists have wondered 
if, without a proper church 
context, “the ashes become a 
meaningless affirmation of our 
earthly life,” or whether regu- 
lar folks on the street can really 
appreciate the profundity of the 
human condition and mortality 
without the church to explain it 
to them. Trusting that people 
on the street will “get it,” Miles 
embarked on a day of crossing 
the traditional borders of wor- 
ship space to smudge foreheads 
in McDonald’s, taquerias, hair 
salons, and botanicas. 

Miles finds that traditional observance 
of liturgies such as Ash Wednesday helps 
reclaim the public language of sin and 
repentance in a progressive way. This kind 
of re-evaluation of sin in common life led 
her to realize how she’s also fallen short of the 
call to solidarity and deep communion with 
the city. “I aspired to be the kind of neighbor 
who knew everyone,’ she writes, “I yearned 
to be in real relationship.” But her admittedly 


Miles makes 
a convincing 
case for taking 
worship out- 
side, because 
“there is no 
way to be 
a Christian 
at home by 
yourself.” 


It is reassuring to know that 
even an urban liturgy veteran 
such as Miles was apprehen- 
sive about being on display in 
public in full “church drag” and 
having to explain her actions. 
Even for the most experimen- 
tal ministers, street liturgy 
makes us vulnerable. Quoting 
Benjamin Stewarts’ 2012 article 
“Worship without Walls,” Miles 
asserts that vulnerability and 
exposure is all part of the plan. 
Like the cross itself, foolish- 
ness and weakness are meant 
to be a strange sign exposed 
to a wide public. The strange- 
ness of enacting worship in 
the street serves to invite oth- 
ers into theological imagination and points 
to a hidden world to which the church bears 
witness. 

Experiencing public processions or 
prayers is all it takes to see the author's 
point—we aren't really “bringing church 
to the streets,” but instead witnessing to the 
reality that church was already there. 

Moreover, living into the promise and 
perils of street liturgy requires being inten- 
tionally present to location. Rather than a 
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gimmick, authentic street liturgy for Miles 
is part of what flows out of solidarity with 
community. Just living in an urban neigh- 
borhood can be its own spiritual practice; 
she writes, “it does what I am too cowardly to 
do on my own. It allows God to be in charge 
of whatever happens when I walk out my 
door.’ The gifts of presence in public space 
help us understand more of God by open- 
ing ourselves up to those unlike us, and it’s 
an experience that Miles credits with pain- 
fully reshaping her Christianity. 

Girded by the imagery of Revelation, 
in which there is no temple in the holy city 
because God is the temple, Miles makes a 
convincing case for taking worship outside 
and provokes the churched reader to join her 
on the asphalt, because “there is no way to be 
a Christian at home by yourself” = 


Melanie Mullen (@MissionRVA) is the down- 
town missioner of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Richmond, Va. 


Reviewed by José Humphreys 


BIRMINGHAM BEFORE 
THE DREAM 


Birmingham Revolution: Martin Luther 
King Jr.'s Epic Challenge to the Church, 
by Edward Gilbreath. IVP Books. 


AS AN EVANGELICAL pastor of a multi- 
ethnic church in New York City, I often find 
myself at the intersection of lively discussions 
about race. These conversations almost inev- 
itably lead to a familiar question: What does 
the church do now? Maybe stated another 
way, “How do we work toward the dream of 
the beloved community?” This is why I find 
Edward Gilbreath’s Birmingham Revolution: 
Martin Luther King Jr's Epic Challenge to the 
Church to be a timely and necessary read. 
While many books have been written 
on Dr. King and civil rights, Birmingham 
Revolution places King’s faith at the fore- 
ground of the writing. This is an important 
distinctive as King has often been co-opted, 
by conservative and liberal agendas alike. Yet 
history cannot deny that prayerful action, 
and a gospel that took seriously the social 
dimensions of human life, were at the very 
heart of King’s theology. 
Continued on Page 46 
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BY GARETH HIGGINS 
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From Inside Llewyn Davis 


NOT AFRAID OF THE DARK 


INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS, the new Coen 
brothers film, is the mournful tale ofa folk 
musician too dedicated to his art to make 
money or to accept love when it’s offered 
him. It has gorgeous music, performances 
that are like watching characters step off 
the pages of a Joseph Mitchell New Yorker 
story, and language that is exquisite, but 
not so much that we don't believe it. A 
common response to Inside Llewyn Davis 
is that it’s a pessimistic film, with char- 
acters so self-centered and worn down 
by money and the lack thereof that they 
cumulatively produce a world of no hope. 

Many assert that the Coen brothers 
have pitched their tent as the anchor ten- 
ants of cinematic melancholia—Fargo’s 
bleak focus is a family utterly destroyed 
by financial pressures and the inability 
to know where or how to ask for help; 
Barton Fink’s eponymous protagonist 
finds his dream writing contract ends up 
a descent into hell; and The Man Who 
Wasnt‘ There is finally executed because 
he doesn't see the point in defending 
himself. Llewyn Davis is an impetu- 
ous man in a fickle industry, too out of 
touch with his own humanity to want to 
see his own child, and he is beaten up 
for heckling a fellow musician. And so 
people come out of this film depressed. 
To which my minority response is sim- 
ple: Look closer. Inside Llewyn Davis is 
full of life and second chances and, yes, 


hope for artists. Davis has friends who 
care, and there are people who get what 
he does. Who cares if the world isn't lis- 
tening? That was never a measure of great 
art anyway. 

Fargo also includes the joy of a female 
cop who loves the little things and stands 
against injustice; The Man Who Wasn't 
There is full of wonder at the weirdness 
of life; and Barton Fink understands that 
the creative process is often nightmar- 
ish for the creator. True Grit essays the 
loving bond between surrogate father 
and daughter; A Serious Man has a rabbi 
who understands that, after all the ques- 
tions of complex existentialism, the good 
life is found in helping others; and The 
Hudsucker Proxy, Raising Arizona, and O 
Brother, Where Art Thou? most of all are 
just in love with the idea of life as a com- 
edy. The Coens realize that sometimes, of 
course, comedy is bleak. But the point of 
gargoyles is to remind us that sacred and 
profane coexist: Living among angels does 
not mean being without sorrow. Life isn’t 
meant to be The Wizard of Oz, all exter- 
nal beauty and fake magic. Real happiness 
is found in living from the light and shad- 
ows inside out. = 


Gareth Higgins is a northern Irish 
writer based in North Carolina. His book 
Cinematic States is available from www. 
cinematicstates.com. 
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Birmingham Revolution hones in on 
the year 1963—a time when the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference took the 
civil rights efforts into the bowels of struc- 
tural racism. Brown vs. Board of Education 
had provided an important Supreme Court 
victory in 1954, but many forms of local resis- 
tance to desegregation prevailed in the South. 

To compound the drama, many advo- 
cates in Alabama, both black and white, 
believed further progress should happen 
through legal means. They had a misplaced 
confidence that local structures would 
uphold federal law, despite the continued 
presence of the KKK and other such groups. 
Gilbreath explains Birmingham’s defining 
moment not only in confronting segrega- 
tion, but also in challenging the subtler, 
unwittingly complicit voice of the moderate. 

Gilbreath highlights this complexity and 
points to the many people who helped propel 
the movement forward. For example, Rev. 
Fred Shuttlesworth, the fiery action-oriented 
preacher from Alabama, was the perfect 
complement to the “analytical and circum- 
spect” style of King. Gilbreath touches on 
the unified efforts of other movement lead- 
ers such as Dorothy Cotton, Ella Baker, and 
James Lawson. 

Referencing historian Stewart Burns, 
Gilbreath posits that King’s letter from the 
Birmingham jail was perhaps a mirror into 
King’s evolution from his own “moderate” 
past. Perhaps King could identify with the 
eight moderate clergy who had opposed his 
actions, yet he rejected their understanding 
of history. 

Gilbreath sees King’s letter from the 
Birmingham jail as a radical claim against 
incrementalism and an argument for the full 
humanity of African Americans—as well 
as that of oppressors—in light of a history 
where it had been long denied. And while 
the book would benefit from more detailed 
engagement with some excerpts of King’s 
letter, Gilbreath provides a robust view of 
Birmingham's vital historical role in spur- 
ring civil rights; the Civil Rights Act was 
passed just one year after the Birmingham 
campaign. 

Gilbreath’s analysis of Birmingham then 
and now allows the reader to revisit King’s 
letter with a more informed hermeneutic— 
much in the same way one would read Paul's 
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epistle to the church in Philippi after a New 
Testament anthropology class. 

Clergy can receive Birmingham 
Revolution as a personal challenge to avoid 
caricaturizing King from the pulpit. Our lens 
will be widened by reading about King’s wea- 
riness and anger toward the end—a flawed 
hero who perceived a lack of racial con- 
sciousness among many in our country. Just 
read the chapter that references “An Angry 
Dr. King” or the reflection on the episode of 
Aaron McGruder’s The Boondocks that offers 


By Robert Hirschfield 


a “what if” King still lived today. 

I recommend reading Birmingham 
Revolution before engaging the famil- 
iar “I have a dream” each January. Adding 
dimension to the historic civil rights move- 
ment helps us take seriously the pitfalls and 
promise of the hard work of racial reconcil- 
iation today. = 


José Humphreys is pastor of Metro Hope 
Church in New York City and a member of 
the Latino Leadership Circle. 


A SPIRITUALITY OF SOLITUDE 


Marking the centennial of pacifist poet William Stafford 


Miles of yellow wheat bend; their leaves / 
rustle away and wait for the sun and wind. 
—From “A Farewell, Age Ten” 


We wondered what our walk should mean, 

/ taking that un-march quietly; / the sun 

stared at our signs—”Thou shalt not kill” 
—From “Peace Walk” 


WILLIAM STAFFORD was a poet of the 
land and a conscience that fanned out over 
the land. Born in Hutchinson, Kan., 100 
years ago—on Jan. 17, 1914—it was perhaps 
his early intimacy with space and sky that 
opened him to the mystery of human frailty. 

At age 6, he saw two black students at 
his school being taunted by whites. He stood 
with them. 

Another mystery: He who personifies 
the term national poet is largely unknown in 
his nation. Four new books (in his 79 years, 
Stafford published more than 50 books) pub- 
lished to coincide with his centennial might 
help redress this situation. Ask Me (Graywolf 
Press), from which the above excerpts are 
taken, brings to readers 100 “essential” 
Stafford poems dealing with his pacifism, 
his family, Native Americans, and the land- 
scapes of his native Kansas and his adopted 
Oregon, where many centenary events are 
scheduled to take place. 

Sound of the Ax: Aphorisms and Poems 
by William Stafford, edited by Vincent 
Wixon and Paul Merchant (Pitt Poetry 
Series, University of Pittsburgh Press), 
reveals the Gandhian quality of the poet's 
thinking: “Even if you are blind, there is still 
light ... The grace we need to find will not 


Poet William Stafford 
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be found by the graceful only.” 

The final two books, The Osage Orange 
Tree (Trinity University Press) and We 
Belong in History: Writing with William 
Stafford (Ooligan Press), go in different 
directions. Osage, a rare Stafford work of fic- 
tion, is a teenage love story set during the 
Great Depression. History, more unusual 
still, explores, among other things, Stafford’s 


"I'd still study the gospel 
and play the accordion.” 


influence on seventh- to twelfth-graders in 
Oregon and their poems he inspired. 

We lack the tradition of poet as path. 
Stafford’s own path led him to serve as a con- 
scientious objector (CO) in the 1940s. When 
FDR declared war, the poet declared his refusal 
to kill. He spent World War II in Civilian Public 
Service camps. In McNeil, Ark., Stafford was 
almost lynched as a “spy” by enraged locals as 
he sat reading Leaves of Grass. Years later, he 
wrote that being a CO taught him what it feels 
like to be “in but not of this nation” 

It was as a CO that Stafford first encoun- 
tered members of the Church of the Brethren 
(the Brethren, Quakers, and Mennonites 
acted on behalf of the COs in the camps), 
which he later joined. 

While there is little in his poetry that links 
his pacifism with the teachings of Jesus, Kim 
Stafford tells the story of his father standing 
before the members of his draft board and say- 
ing to one of them, “You were the minister 
of the church I attended when I was young. 
You taught me that it’s not okay to kill” But 
when asked once why he became a conscien- 
tious objector, he answered, “Strangely, I didn't 
become one; I always was one.” 

The solitude that is the seed and fruit of 
Stafford’s writing gives it its spiritual quality. 
He began work every morning at 3, a monas- 
tic word-cutter. 

Listen to these slow, metered lines, with 
their half rhymes, the first from his poems 
“Quo Vadis”: Is there a way to be gone and 
still / belong? Travel that takes you home? 

2 And this from “In Camp”: In camps like that, 
© if I should go again, / I'd still study the gospel 
& and play the accordion. m 


Robert Hirschfield is a New York City-based 
freelance writer. 
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Worship without sacrifice. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


God's Dangerous Promises 


INVITATIONS COME. Yet an expressed desire for your presence does not guarantee your 
willingness to show up. Invitations require a response. Some responses indicate significant 
commitment beyond “just showing up.” A summons may first entail an RSVP indicating a 
commitment to actually take an active part in the opportunity. 

Such is the case for the people of God. Invitations arrived inviting God's people to be wit- 
nesses to the power and presence of a particular God and to become a people who practice 
justice and favor kindness—peculiar expectations for an ancient culture, for any culture. A 
requirement of this sort unsettles the status quo of cultural mores where religion represents 
polytheistic attributions to a type of celestial Santa Claus or divine ATM, or where religion 
has been privatized—set aside from public prophetic witness to meditative reflection in the 
privacy of our own homes with occasional festive gatherings. Such genie-worship and privati- 
zation results in a deafening silence among the people of God. As Pope Francis put it recently, 
“a privatized lifestyle can lead Christians to take refuge in some false forms of spirituality.” 

The promises that God calls us to are promises that Michael Frost, in Exiles, calls dan- 
gerous. They accompany dangerous memories that make a dangerous critique of society. 


Over the next five weeks, the invitations extended in these texts indicate 
more than increasing the head count of seekers of spirituality. They require a 
response that signifies a commitment to participating in a community whose 
primary purpose is to expose the dangerous promise of God. 


[ MARCH 2 ] 


Eyewitness to Glory 
Exodus 24:12-18; Psalm 2; 2 Peter 1:16-21; Matthew 17:1-9 


ENCOUNTERING GOD provokes an air 
of astonishment that is awe-filled and 
awful (Psalm 2:11). Responding to such an 
encounter with faithful service takes time, 
time with God (Exodus 24:18). Elizabeth 
Achtemeier notes this Exodus episode, when 
Moses goes up the mount and into the cloud 
of God, has been chosen for Transfiguration 
Sunday “because it speaks of the glory of 
the Lord descending on Mount Sinai ‘like 
a devouring fire.” Jesus invites three of the 
12 disciples up a “high mountain apart” 
(Matthew 17:1) where they will experience 
something evocative of what the Israelites 
witnessed when their leader ascended the 
mountain into the presence of God (Exodus 
24:13, 16). When the chosen of God set 
time aside to be with God, the environmen- 
tal “cloud cover” changes are noticeable 
(Exodus 24:15), alerting them to the reality 
of the divine transcendence. There is a god— 
and this God is awe-inspiring. For Peter, no 
doubt remembering the psalmist’s instruc- 
tion to “serve the Lord with trembling” 
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Joy J. Moore is associate dean for African-American church studies and assis- 
tant professor of preaching at Fuller Theological Seminary in California. 


(Psalm 2:11), this is indeed a good moment, 
a moment to make into a dangerous mem- 
ory, because “we were eyewitnesses” to the 
glory of God (2 Peter 1:16). 

When was the last time your commu- 
nity experienced a corporate encounter with 
God—one that made you know both that “it 
is good for us to be here” (Matthew 17:4) and 
that required an entirely new set of practices 
(“the law and the commandment”) to honor 
the magnitude of the encounter (Exodus 
24:12)? 


[ MARCH 9 ] 


Whom to Trust? 


Genesis 2:15-17, 3:1-7; Psalm 32; 
Romans 5:12-19; Matthew 4:1-11 


PURPOSE AND TRUST balance the texts 
for this week. Consider how Romans 5 sup- 
plies the idea that the consequences of one 
act of doubt negated the invitation for many 


BY JOY J. MOORE 


to embody their purpose, while one act of 
trust reconciled many to righteousness 
(verse 19). The happiness we seek, says the 
psalmist, exists in trusting God's forgiveness 
rather than the groans of deceit (Psalm 32:3). 

Samuel Wells exhorts, “Genesis, chap- 
ter 2, tells us that God gave Adam and Eve 
‘three Ps’—purpose, permission, and pro- 
hibition.” In chapter 3, Wells continues, we 
get “a definition of sin—it’s the substitution 
of knowledge and experience for trust and 
memory.’ 

When tempted, the first couple failed to 
remember that being made in the image of 
God was a trustworthy promise that they 
indeed were like God (Genesis 3). Without 
that memory, they forgot their purpose to 
embody God's goodness and sought an expe- 
rience beyond the invitation granted by the 
Creator. When Jesus encountered a simi- 
lar temptation from Satan in the wilderness 
(Matthew 4), his memory permitted him to 
trust that his status before God could only 
be nullified by disobedience but never by 
interrogation. 

Entering the season of Lent invites the 
church to remember: We are the promise. 
We are the called-out people of God who 
bear witness to the faithfulness of God to 
reconcile the world as demonstrated in 
Jesus Christ. When tempted to negate our 
task to be divine image bearers in a fallen 
world, choose a good conversation partner 
(Psalm 32:8). 


[ MARCH 16 ] 


New Laws or Hearts? 


Genesis 12:1-4a; Psalm 121; 
Romans 4:1-5, 13-17; Matthew 17:1-9 


THIS SECOND SUNDAY in Lent follows 
the account of humanity responding to 
divine opportunity. In the context of rebel- 
lion (Genesis 3), family feuds (Genesis 4), 
and global disaster (Genesis 7), the masses 
seek to build a tower “so that we may make 
a name for ourselves” (Genesis 11:4) other 
than God’. Like the opening of a movie mys- 
tery, the next scene focuses the narrative on 
a particular protagonist. The nation born of 
Abraham and Sarah embodies the prom- 
ise God makes on behalf of the scattered 
nations of Genesis 11 to call into existence 
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things that seem no longer to exist: collabo- 
ration, unity, prosperity, and confidence in 
one’s heritage. 

After the efforts to gain knowledge and 
build edifices that bear our name, the Jesus 
communities in ancient Rome are reminded 
to have faith in order to be released from the 
tyranny of the law. Glen Stassen reminds us 
“that passing civil rights laws and changing 
attitudes was not enough.” By choosing faith 
(trust) over the law, we are reminded that in 
Christ we have a confidence that God can 
use our ordinary everyday lives to give the 
world a glimpse of God’s glory (Matthew 
17). This is the promise to Abraham and 
Sarah—that every nation would be blessed 
when God's people were blessed. The bene- 
fits of living as if God reigns are not only for 
the Jews or the ancients. Today it means not 
making laws that disenfranchise segments 
of society. Such faith trusts that abundant 
life comes from God’s provision rather than 
human production. 


[ MARCH 23 ] 


Risky Business 


Exodus 17:1-7; Psalm 95; Romans 5:1-11; 
John 4:5-42 


ANSWERING A CALL is risky business. 
Moses is asked to be the leader among lead- 
ers of a quarrelsome bunch. Once they get 
beyond the city limits of their enemies, it 
doesnt take long to complain that their route 
avoids their favorite beverage franchise. In 
focusing on their discontent and Moses’ dif- 
ficult task to calm the community, we might 
miss the fact that they mark their encounter 
with God (Exodus 17:7) by calling “the name 
of the place Massah and Meribah, because 
of the faultfinding of the children of Israel” 
(Massah and Meribah are Hebrew words for 
“testing” and “quarreling”). 

For Christians, the invitation to leader- 
ship—as individuals or as a trend-setting 
community—requires marking all the 
places where we encounter God. Not only 
the places of abundance and peace, but also 
the detours that expose our doubt, test our 
faith, and give rise to our complaint. Only 
then can we rejoice in our suffering (Romans 
5:3), which produces endurance. 

Poets and musicians seem to be the true 


philosophers of the common folks. A peek at 
Israel's iPod playlist finds the psalmist (Psalm 
95:8-11) recording these trials and tribula- 
tions. The rhythm and lyrics of lament have 
long given voice to suffering. Today, we too 
often abandon genuine lament. Nancy C. 
Lee writes, “So common is human suffer- 
ing around the globe that where one lament 
goes unheard or disappears, seven more are 
sure to take its place.” Not so easily found are 
markers of our encounters with God, espe- 
cially those that arise from moments when 
God criticizes God’s people. Take the risk 
during this season of Lent. 


[ MARCH 30 ] 


Lament for a Loser 


1 Samuel 16:1-13; Psalm 23; 
Ephesians 5:8-14; John 9:1-41 


LONG AFTER SAUL had proven the defi- 
ciency of a human political leader, the 
prophet Samuel continued to grieve. I’ve 
often read this text merely as a pretext for 
the anointing of Israel’s next king, but Lent 
is a good time to pause in its lament. Loss of 
hope born when disappointed by those we 
deemed powerful, prestigious, and promis- 
ing can open our ears to God—if we begin 
with lament. Samuel is not described here as 
angry, vengeful, or gloating. After we learn of 
Saul’s rise and fall, Samuel is presented again 
as a true leader; one who grieves at the loss 
of possibility. The text provides a description 
of the voice of God reaching out to Samuel's 
grief. 

Lament and listening to the voice of God 
enable Samuel to rise again as the prophet of 
God. He will have the privilege of anointing 
the next king. The anointing of Jesse's young- 
est son, David, will not be an in-your-face act 
against Saul but rather an act of obedience, 
cloaked in patience, as the people wait for 
God to remove Saul from power. Samuel is 
careful not to appear ready to disparage the 
sitting king. His obedience requires finding 
out what is pleasing to God—and in taking 
“no part in the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but instead [exposing] them” (Ephesians 
5:11). / 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Adapt or Die 


THIS YEAR IS shaping up to be one 
of enormous transition, although 
nothing specific comes to mind 
right now. I’ve just got this gut feel- 
ing. But the word that will best guide 
us through the coming changes may 
be “adaptation,” which my copy of 
the Merriam-Webster Dictionary 
defines as “the process of changing 
to fit some purpose or situation.” My 
copy of the dictionary also wants 
me to know how grateful it is to be 


Okay, so maybe not actually die. 
Just change. And quickly. 
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picked up from behind the book- 
shelf where it had fallen years ago. It 
wedged against a hot-water pipe and 
got kind of u-shaped. 

It actually felt good to look up 
something in hard copy, even if the 
pages were warm and wrinkled. But 
using Google is much faster, even 
subtracting the time it takes to first 
sing the alphabet song to remind 
me what order the letters are in. 
The point is, dramatic changes will 
be happening to our world, and we 
either adapt to them or die. 

Okay, maybe not die. But when 
Brand New becomes No Turning 
Back, there’s no point in resisting. 
This year, for better or worse, “I don't 
wanna’ will become “but I hadda” 

My family has already started 
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making the necessary changes. We 
have no fireplace in our home, since 
our house was built before the dis- 
covery of fire, and thus we have no 
chimney for Santa to come down. 
But last Christmas we adapted. We 
hung the stockings from the micro- 
wave, then left the door open and 
hoped for the best. 

That was last year. Sometime 
this year a pizza will be delivered by 
pilotless drone. It will be a techno- 
logical breakthrough, a revolution in 
the future of commerce. And it will 
be cold. Get used to it. (And when 
you pass a Domino’, duck.) 

Then there are those Google 
Glass(es), wearable technology that 
will make smart phones obsolete 
in less time than it takes to look up 
“Microsoft” in a dictionary. Which 
means the cheap flip phone I cur- 
rently use is totally lame, and that’s 
too bad because I was finally learn- 
ing how to text. (First rule: Have 
something to say. Who knew?) 

Presumably, the Google Glass 
X-Ray Vision upgrade won't be far 
behind, and that will require major 
changes in the ways we work and 
live. But mainly, we'll have to start 
wearing clean underwear when we 
go outside. Adapt, or have your laun- 
dry habits tweeted by geeks on the 
street. 

Even our cuisine will change. 
Customers in China who recently 
bought “Five Spice” donkey meat 


from a newly-opened Wal-Mart £ 
discovered it contained some fox © 
meat. Not enough to change that ~ 
great taste you expect in a good 
donkey meat sandwich, but peo- 
ple raised a stink nonetheless. (How 
you don't raise a stink with donkey 
meat is another question.) The point 
is, donkey is a popular dish in many 
Asian countries. And since this is the 
Asian Century, we need to get ready 
to enjoy it too. Adapt, accept it, but 
don’t compromise your standards: 
When donkey meat finally makes 
it to Subway’s $5 foot-long menu, 
make sure it’s USDA certified. And 
check for fox. 


SOCIAL CONSERVATIVES may 
have the hardest time adapting to 
this year’s changing realities. Gay 
marriage is here to stay—maybe 
even in Utah. And recreational 
marijuana is already legal in some 
states, although not without some 
problems during the roll-out. (They 
promised that if you like your dealer, 
you could keep your dealer.) On the 
first day it was legal in Colorado, 
customers complained about long 
lines and higher-than-expected 
prices. In other words, it was just like 
Room 314 in my old college dorm. 

Some things actually don't 
change. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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